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PARLOR MEETING IN THE INTEREST 

of Swarthmore College will be held on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 2, at 8 o'clock p. m., at the residence of Wilson M. 
Powell, 324 West 58th street, New York; President Charles De 
Garmo of Swarthmore, and Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell. Director of 
the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club of New York, will address tbe 
meeting. Allare cordially invited. 


OOD HOMES WANTED FOR TWO BOYS 
aged respectively thirteen and nine years, in a good home 
on a farm ; they will be placed until sixteen years of age. They 
are of good family. B st references given and required ; none need 
apply unless they can give best of references. Rare chance to 
get a good boy and perform an act of charity, address, 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, 318 S. 42nd Street. 
RINCIPAL WANTED.— TO TAKE CHARGE 
of a private school for the coming year. A good opening 
for the right man. Address CURTIS J. LEWIS, Woodbury, N. J. 


ANTED. _IMMEDIA TELY, A MAN TO 
take charge of a car of goods and cattle to Central Kan- 


sas. Expenses will be paid there and return. Address B., Care 
of 1500 Race street, Fatiateiphia. 


150 modern stone house, farnished, to rent to vate 
adult family ; rent in board. Reference exchanged. For the 
summer season or year. Apply as above. 


ARY E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
$14 Franklin St., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila, 
Plain bonnets of al! kinds ready-made and to order. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILEK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 ' N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Boys and Girls. ARTHOR H. 


Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Home School. Limited Numbers. 


Special advantages arising from nearness to the college and 
kindness of the college authorities. Prepares for college. Eleven 
miles from Broad St. Station. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address until Seventh month Ist, Jenkintown, Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


ties at very low rates. 
Price list free. 


Not rn We are ‘aie to inform our patrons 

* and the public generally of the arrival 

of a full assortment of Fashionable Goods, as well as 

neat and plain fabrics,—suitable for Friends’ wear. 

Reasonable Prices. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 

109 N. Tenth Street, Phila 


TOMLINSON, 
Principal. 


—Bubach, Baverlend, Felton, 
Pearl, and other choice varie- 
Grave vines, fruit and ornamental trees. 
8. C. DECOU, Mooestown, peneninaitet Co., N. J. 


, Fa 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The monthly meeting will be held Second-day 
evening, Fourth month 11, 1892 in the Parlor, 1520 
Race street. The programme will be as follows : 

A Review of Chap. 10, Vol. 11., of “ Janney’s His- 
tory,”’ by Lucy S. Cooper. 

‘‘ The need of the Society of Friends for properly 
trained teachers, who are its members, for the care 
of its Schools,’ to be opened bya paper by Alice 
Hall, and followed by remarks by Clement M. Biddle. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all to be present. 


The Melos, 


KENTUCTY AVENUE, NEAR THE BEACH, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR: 


Patronage of Friends solicited. 
fort of guests. 


Special attention to the com- 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, Proprietor. 
The Pennhurst, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES HOOD. 


The 


Revere, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. 
HEATED. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. THOROUGHLY 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


Hotel Wiltshire, 


VIRGINIA AVEN UE, NEAR OCEAN, ATLANTIC CITY. 


A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates. 
Large bay-window rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Home 
comforts. 

D. W. CHANDLER. 


Best Carpets at ‘Lowest Prices. 


We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of car- 
pets, made by only the very best manufacturers. The 
prices are low, and we guarantee to give satisfaction 
in all particulars. 

HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
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times. 
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—=FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


BLAIR’S KEYSTONE STATIONERY 


WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS OF ALL GRADES. 
PENCILS, PENS, INKS, AND MUCILAGE. 


BLANK BOOKS AND A GENERAL LINE OF OFFICE 
STATIONERY. 


John A. Jackson, $28 ARCH ST., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


sei WM. HEACOCK, fete 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


If You Havean Eye 


for beauty you can appreciate our efforts in the wall 
aper line. 100 samples mailed for 8 cents 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


Soe Philadelphia, 
HENRY | _ HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 

i Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS | a worth 308 street. 172 WN. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


Prices, 








8. R. RICHARDS 
141 N. i2th Street. 


| NEWMAN'S | 
3) ART STORE | 
| 806 Market St. 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
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CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


INCORPORATED 1812. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 


NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL. Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 


JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2 000,000. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS" 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER: 
AGENT, e.c.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties all its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETs of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C, BROWN, 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St. 
Station, Phila. Undercare of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY) 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
_ Glen Cove, Long Island, N .¥. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars and particulars address, 
AUTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Jenkintown, Penna. 





Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, 
_Ogontz, Penna. 


((HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Cc aaggnemn peat, 


TRY 


PLANTS, BULBS 
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The sinking fund principle as em- 
bodied in our mortgages insures pay- 
ment at maturity. Have you looked 
into our system? If not, Why not? 
Several thousand people who have are 
now investors with us. We don’t guar- 
antee over six per cent., but have al- 
ways paid ten. 
ropes cergrcet 


of Minneapolis. 
Assets, $700,000. 


Money with this Association 
will earn nearly Three Times as 
much as in an ordinary savings 
bank, and can be withdrawn at 

| 30 days’ notice. 
Man 


For pamphlets HF. NEWHALL, et’? 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


Friends Marriage Certific ales 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, oron BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
in Tin Case. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


)ffice. 


SF. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. 


B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


CARDEN 


REER'S S#EDs. 


BULBS, and Requisites.” 


They are THE BEST at THE LOWEST PRICES, 


's GARDEN CALENDAR for 1892 


fall of garden topics, colored plates 
from nature, mailed for 6c. pos: 


tage. 
714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Would a2 
our MONEY GROWER’S MA 


u like a list wut af the ‘‘unlucky seeds’’ left out? 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
ha are always trying, test- 

, proving, so that we can 
as 1 you o y seeds that will 
grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


That’s 


L,—the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 


Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED. It is FREE, if you send two 2c. 
stamps for postage, and mention Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


| JOHNSON & STOKES 


217 and 219 MARKET ST. 
gy PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BE STRONG. 


BE strong to hope, O Heart! 
Though day is bright, 

The stars can only shine 
In the dark night. 

Be strong, O Heart of mine, 
Look towards the light! 


Be strong to hear, O Heart! 
Nothing is vain: 

Strive not, for life is care, 
And God sends pain: 

Heaven is above, and there 
Rest will remain ! 


Be strong to Jove, O Heart! 
Love knows not wrong: 

Didst thou love 
Life were not long; 

Didst thou love God in heaven, 
Thou wouldst be strong! 


Adelaide A. Proctor. 


creatures even, 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS: 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 
In considering the mid-week meetings in connection 
with our subject, a few questions suggest themselves : 
Are they held for the benefit of the membership? If 
so, why are they not more largely attended? As the 
children are required to attend the meetings, it must 
be for the influence this attendance may exert for 
the religious training of the children. Are they hav- 
ing the desired influence, and what are the possibili- 
ties of the meetings in this regard? Originally, we 
believe, the mid-week meetings were largely attended 
and of great advantage to their members, who were 
so situated that they could easily arrange their farm 
work or their secular duties, to take an hour from 
the busy part of the day to assemble together. The 
changed circumstances of to-day, require the father 
and son to remain in the counting room and factory. 
Friends begin to see that after business hours and in 
the evening, are the most suitable times for getting 
the members together during the week. But the 
meetings as we attend them,—are they traditional 
forms of the past, or are they seasons of spiritual life 
and growth? What are their possibilities? What 
responsibilities rest upon the meeting for collecting 
children of itsown members and others in a meeting 
capacity? When held, it is, or should be, a meeting 





1 Read at the Educational Conference, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, Third month 19, 1892, by Isaac T. Johnson, Princi- 
pal of Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del. 
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| for worship. ‘“ God is a Spirit, and they who wor- 


ship him must worship him in Spirit and in Truth.” 
It is a sezson of waiting: 
‘“Where perchance no human tongue 

Shall utter words, where never hymn is sung, 

Nor deep-toned organ blown, nor censer swung, 

Nor dim light falling through the pictured pane ! 

There, syllabled by silence let me hear 

The still small voice which reached the prophet’s ear; 

Read in my heart a still diviner law 

Than Israel’s leader on his tables saw!” 

The children may not understand this, but if they 
can see the faces and hear the voices of Friends who 
are under the influences of the Divine Presence, they 
will learn lessons not taught in books, and have feel- 
ings which stir and shapen their higher natures. 
Then the hour given once a week would be well 
spent, if in that time the children are brought into 
the spirit of worship. But when 200 or more chil- 
dren are taken to meeting, where perhaps there are 
only a few Friends, how much is lost in the absence 
of that influence which naturally goes with the con- 
gregating of many who meet for one purpose! Too 
often they leok upon empty benches or else only for 
the customary faces of their fellows. Have you sat 
in front of such a meeting and looked into the faces 
of the eager, expectant children, and not thought of 
the possibilities wrapped up in the living souls before 
you? Possibilities for eternal happiness or for 
wretchedness and sorrow ! 

As a member of this meeting, which is responsi- 
ble for bringing the children together, are we listen- 
ing to the small voice, saying in the inmost heart: 
“ Lovest thou Me?” and the injunction, “ Feed my 
lambs”? 

Do the children learn in meeting that, as others 
commune with their Heavenly Father, so may they? 
That prayer is communion, as praise is thanksgiving ? 
The spirit of prayer used to pervade the meeting, 
and should to-day. Religious training is not synon- 
ymous with religious knowledge. Knowledge or be- 
lief in an abstract truth will have very little infiu- 
ence on character, whereas the training that makes 
one feel and live the truth will establish character. 
Children’s feelings and wills are influenced and 
drawn out by the feelings of others. A few words 
in meeting, reciting some one’s experience, or per- 
haps, the telling and illustrating of some of the many 
lessons from the words and life of Jesus, will find 
lodgment and bear fruit for good ; so, likewise, indis- 
creet remarks in meeting, on subjects not of a relig- 
ious or spiritual nature, will turn the meeting into a 
thing of ridicule. But we cannot do more than sug- 
gest the possibilities of the mid-week hour, and earn- 
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estly urge Friends, for the sake of the children, to 
give more attention to these meetings, and consider 
their responsibility for requiring the children to at- 
tend them. Let it no longer be quoted as a defense, 
“ that teaching the children to sit still for an hour is 
excellent discipline.” There is certainly no religious 
training in the mere act of “ sitting still” under the 
compulsion of a teacher’s eye or frown. 

The quiet sitting in a waiting and reverent man- 
ner is a means to an end; and not the end itself. 

Of the teacher as an influence in the religious 
training of the children, much has been said, and 
much may be said. His life is woven into the woof 
and warp of the child’s life, being in its strength and 
influence second only to that of the loving father 
and mother. Yet how far that influence falls short 
of its possibilities, every earnest teacher feels deeply, 
and hesitates when he places before himself the 
ideal. In this day of analysis we hear mach of the 
moral and spiritual development of the child as one 
of the trinity, of which the mental and physical are 
the other two. But a close observer of the educa- 
tional world, recently has remarked, that“ the moral 
and religious training occupies a larger and more 
prominent space in theory than in practice.” He 
accounts for it in this way,—which I think is sug- 
gestive even for Friends’ teachers,—“ experience 
shows that it depends directly on the master whether 
a boy acquires knowledge, but only indirectly, and 
in a much less degree, whether he grows upa good 
and religious man. The aim which engrosses most 
of our time is likely to absorb an equal share of our 
interest, and thus it happens that masters, * 
throw energy enough into making boys learn, but sel- 
dom think at all of the development of their char- 
acter or about their thoughts and feelings in matters 
of religion.” This is, of course, exaggerated, but 
read in the light of to-day, when teaching has be- 
come a business, a profession, when the utilitarian 
standard is set up on every hand, it contains a note 
of warning for both teachers and committees. The 
teacher who can most successfully and quickly pre- 
pare a boy for college or for business, is at a premium. 
The requirements of the university of to-day, and of 
this world, overshadow the consideration of the re- 
quirements for the university of the hereafter. Tem- 
poral concerns crowd the Eternal. Where our treas- 
ure is, there are our hearts, also. Heart culture, the 


ennobling of the feelings, what place have they in | 


our schools? 

As we have said before, it is not abstract knowl- 
edge of right and wrong, or of a virtue and a vice, 
that constitutes religious training. Every child in 
our schools knows that it is wrong to lie, but not 


the text that “ God is love,” but it is another thing 


Father. Now the teacher has to excite feelings, a 


right-willing; has to cultivate spiritual-power; as | 


we speak of that pupil who has the power to accom- 
plish mental work as the best equipped scholar, so 
we would speak of the child who has had power cul- 
tivated in his feelings,in his will,—power to work 
righteousness,—spiritual courage,—as having a good 
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character—one built upon a rock, “and who is suffi- 
cient for all these things?” Only those who, them- 
selves, have feelings akin to those they wish to cul- 
tivate in others, need hope to succeed in this under 
taking. And further, only those who keep alive and 
active these feelings, can have continued success, as 
do those who keep fresh their intellectual stores, 
have continued success in mental culture. 

We have placed first and foremost the personality 
of the teacher; whether in dealing with mind, body, 
or soul, itis the same. This personality, if for good, 
is a living sermon, if for evil, who can measure the 
consequences ? 

Friends think it right that each day’s work should 
be preceded by what is termed “ opening exercises.”’ 
These usually include reading of selections from the 
Bible, a pause, and parhaps other exercises. Ona 
these occasions we have the school in a body, as in 
meeting,—and the exercises to be effective should be 
in spirit, participated in by all or a large number of 
those present. It isan opportunity when the higher 
feelings of reverence, devotion, aspiration, may be 
encouraged. I believe most thoroughly in the in- 
spired preacher,—likewise in the inspired teacher. 

Moreover, to one, whether preacher or teacher, 
who is sensitive to duty, will not the call sometimes 
come to break the silence of the morning with a 
word of vocal prayer, or an illustration, comment 
upon a passage of Scripture read, or to wisely rebuke 
or disapprove of some besetting faults into which 
many may fall? One who believes what he says, 
and says what he believes and feels, will carry con- 
viction; and in that way should the Scriptures be 
read to children; and in fact everything else which 
is brought to their attention. 

There is much responsibility in the proper direc- 
tion and arrangement of the school-work and con- 
duct; that while we are trying to instil right think- 
ing and doing on one hand, we may not on the other 
be countenancing and practicing things which will 
not meet the high standard we have adopted. We 
must not forget that we are to offer a “ guarded edu- 
cation,” which means that we must duly protect the 
children from influences they are not prepared to 
meet,—influences within as well as without the 
school precincts. It is evident that while so much is 
to be done by the instructors, a great responsibility 
devolves upon the meeting and the committee in se- 
lecting them, and an equally great responsibility in 
encouraging and supporting them in their duties. 
The committee should know by actually visiting the 


| schools, and by conferences with the teachers as well, 


whether sufficient care be given to the religious 


| training, as to know whether the enrollment is full, 
every child feels that it is wrong to lie; he may learn | 


or whether pupils are deserving promotion as subjects 


| are completed. 
for him to feel that God is love and is our heavenly 


We need not dwell long upon the third factor we 
have named in consideration of the discharge of our 
responsibility, viz, the School Unit, which for 
want of abetter term, we have used to include the 
influence which the school as a body exerts. A 


| good committee with a weak teacher will do little. 
| A teacher of high character, but with no school uuit 


to support him, need expect but meagre results; but 


=> p> © — * we 
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with an earnest committee, a faithful and zealous 
teacher, and aschool unit on the side of both, the 
power which the three will have in strengthening 
character, in lifting the lives to higher planes,cannot 
be measured by any standard at our command. Let 
the school as a body, discountenance a mean act, 
feel a wrong done by one of its number, and very 
little need be said by the teacher. Let it recognize 
the worth of a noble deed, feel a satisfaction which 
follows an act of sacrifice, show reverence for things 
sublime, and the weakest will be strengthened, and 
the character of all ennobled. A few children taken 
in the right way and at the right time, will some- 
times work reformations, and direct influences which 
teachers may fail in accomplishing themselves. | 
Likewise,a very few may be found who will not | 
harmonize with this sentiment; then it becomes the | 
duty of committee and teacher to protect the school, 

by not allowing such to enter, or continue,if entered. 

Christian character is a growth, the result of 
development; it is not a hot-house plant, forced by 
hot-house methods; it is rather the growth of the 
oak, strengthened by now and then a breeze or a 
blast. Such breezes may come, and will come in the 
child’s life; the school must prepare him to with- 
stand them. Let the school put into action such 
feelings of love as may develop by doing something 
to prove their love. [t may be by surrendering some 
of their own comforts, to make others, less fortunate, 
happy. Encourage them to show and feel sympathy 
for their fellows in time of trouble, or properly 
rejoice with them in times of joy. In all things let 
it be the test of the training,— By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

In closing this broad subject, we feel that we have 
done little to answer the question propounded. It 
isan honest and frank question, and as such, de- 
serves thoughtful consideration. We feel that the 
Society has a good record in its favor, and that there | 
are hundreds upand down this land, ofall denomina- 
tions, who turn back with gratitude to Friends who 
so carefully trained them. Weshould feel encour- 
aged to push forward in the work, being careful to 
seek for Divine guidance, and to follow it in the way 
it may lead. 

We have not touched upon the side of the de- 
nominational view of religious training, nor upon the 
helps the teacher and committee may use in moral 
instruction, as being included in religious training, 
nor have we dwelt,—as we perhaps should,—upon 
the direct duty of the committee in the religious 
exercises of the school. 





| 


(CogRecTiIon.—In the installment of the essay pub- | 
lished last week, p. 194, Ist column, the sentence begin- 
ning, “‘ Religious training includes,” should read thus: 
“Religious training, including the idea of worship, piety, 
reverence, spiritual communion, prayer, duties to God, du- 
ties to our fellow men, is not a term Friends should fear,” 
etc. The misplaced punctuation, and the use of the word 
included for including, marred the sense somewhat. 


Tuincs which never could have made a man | 
happy develop a power to make him strong.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


From Young Friends’ Review. 
ISAAC WILSON’S VISITS. 
A MINUTE of approval was granted me in First month 
to attend New York and Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ings, and appoint such meetings within their limits 
as best wisdom might direct. For the want of time, 
however, my labor was confined to those of New 
York, with the exception of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, which was on the 9th of Second month, and 
was considered a favored season. I cannot ask for 
space to give a detailed account of the many favored 
meetings, but must be content and thankful to say 
that each one seemed especially blessed with just the 
food best adapted to the conditions before us. The 
many evidences of interest, appreciation, and en- 
dorsement, witnessed on the faces before me, con- 
firmed by expression afterward from young and old, 
by members and others, were not only a source of 
strength and gratitude, but led also to a close watch- 
fulness for that immediate revealing power, which 
alone can inspire the instrument for proper service. 
And I would that all were only faithful to their re- 
spective duties at the proper time, for none can meas- 
ure the extent of its usefulness on the one hand, nor 
yet of the loss sustained on the other, by withhold- 
ing. To illustrate: A dear sister (in Christ), sitting 
by my side, a number of years ago, when it had 
seemed unusually favored in the meeting, said to me 
at its close, in a gentle, loving whisper: “‘ Keep low.” 
And, Oh! how often it has had its use; nor have 
those same lips, on subsequent occasions, withheld 
the word of approval when thus prompted. 
So let us all labor in His vineyard, 
Fearing not to do or dare; 
For if we want a field of labor, 
We can find it anywhere. 

I have thus expressed as briefly as possible my 
feelings of thankfulness in the attendance of the 
many meetings, without giving preference to any; 
but there is one worthy of special note, and, as it was 
not a meeting of Friends, no other locality will feel 
slighted by the special mention of a service that I 
had in view for some time, viz.: a religious visit to 
the prison at Sing Sing, N. Y. Arrangements being 
made accordingly, I met nearly 900 in the chapel on 
First-day morning. Seldom, if ever, have I looked 
upon a company of men with more saddened and 
tendered feelings, and never did tears more willingly 
express the feelings of the heart than when a young 
man (in prisoner’s clothes) arose and sang a piece, 
expressive of a mother’s love for her son when leay- 
ing home, and it came with an inspiration for the 
hour. While I could see before me the hardened 
and unconcerned lives, I noticed, at the same time, 
not a few tendered hearts and moistened eyes. 

Then came other reflections, when, by inquiry, I 
found that over three-fourths of the 1,600 within 
those prison walls were there through intemperance. 
W bat other questions could arise than as to the char- 
acter of the (professed) religion by which we are 
called a Christian nation. But this I must leave, 
least I trespass too far upon your valuable space. 

One more pleasant event of my visit and life must 
be noted—a two hours’ visit with the renowned and 
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revered Quaker poet, John G. Whittier. I[t was a 
visit I had in anticipation for a long time, but with 
little expectation of enjoyingit ; but such was my 
privilege. Through the kindness of a friend, I was 
introduced (by mail) and although he was just recov- 
ering from a severe attack of la grippe, and consider- 
ing the fact that many calls and visits had been de- 
clined, I felt all the more grateful for the opportunity, 
and found a hearty welcome in the home of Joseph 
and Gertrude Cartland, in Newburyport, Mass., with 
whom Friend Whittier is spending the winter 
months. It is about five miles from his home, in 
Amesbury. 

The living room, in which Whittier spends the 
most of his time, bore every evidence of the literary 
character of its inmates, and is a library of informa- 
tion in regard to the principles and testimonies of 
Friends, and these, in comparison with the Ortho- 
doxy of the day, also with the liberal growing 
thought of the age, were topics upon which a free 
friendly interchange of thought was much enjoyed, 
and upon which we found no inclination or necessity 
for controversy. The all essentials of religious belief 
were fully agreed upon, and only regrets expressed 
because of dissensions and divisions in Society, fol- 
lowed with the desire that the true Friends might 
yet be together in one body. In the meantime, the 
dear aged Friend comforts himself (as may we all) 
with the thought that the religioas world, as well as 
the intelligent thinking minds not included in the 
profession, are coming to the same simple faith, 
viz., that it is not necessary to inquire of man the 
way to the Lord, but that the Word is nigh unto all 
as of old. 

Although I felt my time far too short, I came from 
the presence of my host feeling that a bright page 
had been added to my life’s history. I was more 
than ever before reminded that greatness means 
goodness, and to feel that as life’s duties opened in- 
creasingly before me that faithfulness on my part 
may not be wanting, but that I might fully occupy 
the one talent committed to my care, and I have no 
fear that if this is so, the “ well done” will be the 
reward, 

It is a comfort to me, and it may encourage some 
co-laborer to express my conviction that the world 
has never been more willing to hear and endorse the 
simple faith of Friends than it is to. day, and my de- 
sire is that all who claim the name, and especially 
those who are accused of not believing in Christ, 


shall so allow his divine nature to be lived out | 


through human experience, that even the accusers 
may be made to exclaim: “ Here is God in the form 
of man.” 

I have extended this mcuh beyond my expecta- 
tions, and trust the many Friends who requested 
some account of my visit will accept it, although I 
am poorly qualified to do justice to the cause. 

Bloomfield, Ontario. Isaac WILSON. 


None ever truly ana ingenuously sought the truth 
but they found it. A spirit of earnest inquiry is the 
gift of God, who never says to any: “Seek ye my 
face in vain.”— William Cowper. 


| 
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For Friend@s’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Unper this caption F. L. S., in your number of Sec- 
ond month 27, notes the tendency in many religious 
denominations to adopt the views of Christian doc- 
trine which are held by Friends. His statements are 
in the main correct, but in one important particular, 
I think erroneous. He considers the rejection of the 
dogmas of the churches as equivalent to the adop- 
tion of Friends’ principles, or, at least, does not dis- 
criminate between them. It is true that there is 
widely manifested a disposition to break away from 
the trammels of creeds and forms. Preachers do not 
hesitate, even in the pulpit, to avow their disbelief 
of certain doctrines embodied in the creeds and con- 
fession of their churches. But this does not make 
them Friends; nor did the universal rejection 
of Catholicism by France in the last century, or the 
gradual rejection of Christianity by great numbers 
of Germans in our day, note any approach by either 
to the doctrines of Friends. These have “ put off 
the old man with his deeds” but show no disposition 
to “ put on the new man which is renewed in know- 
ledge after the image of him who created him.” I 
think it exceedingly doubtful whether any benefit 
will arise from laying aside the existing belief with- 
out adopting anything in its stead. Pure agnosti- 
cism, can not, I think, favorably influence the char- 

acter. 

But there are other facts which support the con- 
clusions of F.L.S. A writer in the Contemporary 
Review of January makes an earnest appeal for the 


| formation, among members of the Church of England, 


of a Latitudinarian Union, a society for the promul- 
gation of liberal views and for the support of a 
clergy who entertain such views, in opposition to the 
High Church Union. The article incidentally dis- 
closes the religious opinions of the writer, and of 
the persons whom he addresses. These are the 
belief that all religions carry a message from God to 
some portion of the race; that no man can properly 
be called a heretic; that the historical accuracy 
of the bible may properly be doubted: that saving 
truths are not those simply recorded in the bible, but 
those manifested to the conscience ; and finally that 
all men in their search for truth, are guided by the 
Holy Spirit. Inthese and in other particulars the 
Liberals break through the trammels of all creeds, 
and really do approach the views of Friends, but 
nevertheless they disavow any intention of leaving 
that Church, nor is there any disposition manifested 
to expel them. 

A much more interesting movement is that of the 
Stundiste, in Southern Russia. I[n the early part of 
this century certain German colonists were invited 
into Russia and carried with them their religion, the 
Lutheran, tinged, it is charged, with the fanaticism 
which three hundred years ago rendered the Ana- 
baptists odious to Germany and the Christian world. 
The German colonists occasionally employed the 
serfs, and these, apparently for the first time, heard 
something of Christ and the book which contained 
his history. And so in time they became possessed 
of an ardent desire to know more of him, and to 
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read that book for themselves, None of them could 
read, but old and young set themselves, with pathetic 
earnestness, to acquire the faculty, and in time 
succeeded. 

About this time the emancipation of the serfs by 
the Czar Alexander II. left them free to pursue their 
religious career and to conform their creed and con- 
duct, as they professed to desire, to the teachings of 
Christ. They met at certain hours daily to perform 
their religious exercises, and as hour in German is 
stunde, they thus came to be known as Stundists, 
hourmen. They wrought out acreed for themselves. 
They repudiated all sacraments, all forms, all ceremo- 
nies, all written creeds; and, saysthe English histo- 
rian of their persecution, their doctrines were almost 


identical “with those of the Hicksite Friends in | 


America.” In only one respect, perhaps, was their 
practice different. They believed as firmly as any 
denomination anywhere, in the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit which enlightened every man; but this did not 
in their opinion dispense them from the duty of 
teaching their fellows and spreading the truth. And 
it is perhaps to this view thatin thirty odd years, say 
since 1854, the sect counted perhaps a million disci- 
ples. This is the number stated in the International 
Encyclopedia for this year, 1892; others make it less. 
At any rate the secession from the National Church, 
the Orthodox Greek, was so great as to attract the 
notice and excite the apprehensions of the clergy, 
who began to feel the decrease in their revenues. 
The bishops sent among them preachers to whom 
they were compelled to listen, but without effect. 
They were confined in the monasteries, but it was 
soon perceived that there was more likelihood of 
their converting the monks than of being converted. 
They were offered the sacraments at greatly reduced 
rates, but would not have them at any price. They 
professed some views as to the distribution of wealth, 
hardly as extreme as those of the disciples who had 
all things in common, but which were suspected to 
tend to the overthrow of the existing order, and 
criminal charges were brought against them; but it 
was proved that they were honest, industrious, sober 
citizens ; that they tilled their separate properties, 
paid their taxes promptly, were out of debt, and al- 
ways made good crops in spite of drought and frost 
and floods. 
thorities made reports highly in their favor. The 
clergy then persuaded the Czar (who is represented 
by the writer I follow as the most cruel tyrant since 
Ivan the Terrible), to proceed against them adminis- 
tratively, that is, without the intervention of the ju- 
diciary ; and this ggve the reins to a persecution 
which began about five years ago and is yet raging. 


For attending the meetings of their sect the Stund- | 


ists were flogged cruelly, men and women ; they were 
fined so heavily that they were soon reduced to pov- 
erty; the police prohibited their employment by 
farmers and manufacturers, and if they obtained em- 
ployment where they were unknown, they were soon 
ferreted out and dismissed. Very recently they have 
been declared incapable of holding any public em- 
ployment, and the Synod of the Greek Church has 
anathematized and excommunicated them. Great 


The persecutions failed, and the civil au- | 





numbers have been condemned for life to the mines 
of Siberia, and have been sent thither under the 
guard of soldiers who perpetrated upon men and wo- 
men every outrage which their unrestrained brutality 
could suggest. Others have been banished to the 
dreary steppes of Central Asia, and compelled to 
make their own way thither on foot, sometimes beg- 
ging their way, and burying their children one by 
one as they dropped. Sometimes again their chil- 
dren have been taken from them and consigned to 
the priest to be brought up in the Holy Orthodox 
Church. “ How long, O, Lord.” 

A full account of the persecution will be found by 
those who care to read such things, in the Contempo- 
rary Review for January last. J.D. M. 

Washington, D. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

WALK CIRCUMSPECTLY. 
“See that ye walk circumspectly.” 
AS we go out on our icy pavements it is only by 
close and careful watchfulness,—circumspect walk- 
ing,—that we do not fall. Just so is our walk through 
life. There are many slippery paths, temptations, to 
the right and left; indeed, they loom up before us in 
most unexpected times and places, and if we are not 
on the watch, with our hand in our dear Father’s, 
receiving strength from him, we will most likely slip 
and fall. Every Christian purposes to keep in the 
Christian way. We do not wish to be numbered 
among those who turn back after once putting their 
hand tothe plow. We do not purpose, having once 
tasted the joy of righteous living, to turn back again 
to the beggarly elements of the world, and in carry- 
ing out that purpose we have the divine promise of 
success; we may be “kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation,” but we can claim that 
promise and be sure of that success only as we “walk 
circumspectly.” 

If you have fallen, my friend, rise again. If you 
have been careless, but have been kept from falling, 
keep right on, only “ What I say unto you I say unto 
all, watch.” 

Place before your eyes as your constant goal “ my 
best possible self, as God helps me;’’ aim to grow, be 
content with nothing less than the very best you can 
be and do with God’s help. While we may not 
choose a course that will injure our characters, we 
are in danger, carelessly, of allowing ourselves some 
indulgence, or neglecting some advantage that will be 
a dwarf to our spiritual natures. 

In the presence of every doubtful amusement and 
every questionable practice we should stop and 
think: Will this interfere with my best growth as a 
Christian? Will I risk any benefit to my soul by 
this action? 

Be watchful and cautious of every habit, every 


| action or thought that may make you less a true man 


or woman than you might be. As we would be our 
best possible selves, we must “ walk circumspectly.” 

We bring more criticism upon our religion by 
carelessness than by conscious sinfulness. We cause 
more bitterness to friends, more heartache to those 
we love, by the thoughtless, unintended words, than 
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by the deliberate thrusts. If we would make our 
lives an honor to our dear Father, and a happiness to 
our friends we must learn to “ walk circumspectly.” 
But “except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” Our watching will avail as it 
is—coupled with prayer. We may be kept from slip- 
ping if we will walk with Him who says: “ I will 
instruct thee, and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go; I will guidethee with mine eye.” 
Saratoga Springs. L. M. R. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 14. 
FourTH MonrtTuH 10, 1892. 
THE KING IN ZION. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Blessed are all they that put their trust in 
him.—Psalm 2: 12 
READ Psalm 2: 1-12. 
In the imagery of this Psalm David portrays the 
kingdom of Israel as the especial care of God, the 
people most favored by the Divine Being, and as 
such secure against all the assaults of the nations 
round about them. In the fine poetic figures which 
he uses he shows the folly of the rulers who, taking 
counsel together, united in warlike measures to con- 





quer the nation which, having lost its king at Gilboa 
in a battle with the Philistines, was left in a state of 
turmoil and confusion. David in the meantime had 
been chosen by Judah to rule over the people ; years 
before he had been sacredly set apart for the kingly 
office by anointing oil in the hands of Samuel the 
prophet (1 Samuel 16:13). It was seven years and a 
half after the death of Saul that he assumed control 
over the whole nation. The time of writing of this 
Psalm is not given, but the whole tenor of it indi- 
cates that it was near the beginning of his reign. 

Why do the nations rage? David feels so secure in 
the favor of God, and so certain that Israel will 
prosper, and that no evil planned by the idolatrous 
kings around him for the overthrow of the nation 
will succeed, that he queries in astonishment at their 
rashness. 

Against the Lord and against His anointed. These 
warlike demonstrations are not only in opposition to 
the Divine purposes, but are opposed to himself as 
the consecrated head of his chosen people. 

The Lord said unto me, etc. 
ing portion of the Psalm, have been regarded by 
many scripture interpreters as referring to the hope 
of Israel in the distant time when the Messiah 
should be raised up among them. 
be implied, the figures are all in harmony with the 
thought of that age as expressed in the literature of 


While this may | 





the Hebrew people concerning kingly rule and the | 
Divine authority under which it was administered. 


require of thee but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk 
in all his ways and to love him, and toserve the Lord 
thy God.” (Deut. 10 : 12). But itseemed to be the love 
the subject feels for a protecting king. The Psalmist 
and the prophets, with not less reverent fear, saw 
also the attributes of love and pardon, and knew 
Him asthe source of “sure mercies,” and at last the 
new Gospel came, adding to the old, teaching us to 
say “Our Father,” Weare not taught to fear God’s 
displeasure less, but to love him more; so fully 
that our pleasure shall be to do his will. Oh, that 
we might all realize fully the blessedness of the 
relationship which Jesus came to teach! As we come 
to realize it we will oftener than the returning morn- 
ing seek the Father, learn his will, and ask for 
strength and grace for the appointed service. Then 
will we know the truth of John’s saying: “ There is 
no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear. He 
that feareth is not made perfect in love.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

While the Psalm of our lesson is generally re- 
garded as having been composed by King David, in 
connection with the events recorded in 2d Samuel, 
10th, in which a confederacy of the kings of the ad- 
joining nations against David is recorded, Geikie, in 
his “Hours with the Bible,” (p. 379), gives expres- 
sion to the belief that it was composed by Solomon as 
“a triumphal ode over the final conquest of all his 
foes.” In this opinion he follows Ewald. 

Whether David or Solomon was its author need 
not claim our thought at this distant date. The 
theme of the writer is based upon the promise 
made by the prophet Nathan to David of 
a& perpetual succession to the kingdom in 
his family. The kingdom over which he had been 
anointed king, God would establish in Zion, and it 
would be preserved to all future time. This latter 
view is more in accord with the facts given as occur- 
ring at the accession of Solomon, when there would 
in all probability be an effort made by the subjugated 
tribes to throw off the yoke imposed by David, and 
free themselves from the tribute he had laid upon 
them. This explains the reference to to the “nations,” 


| who evidently were these petty kingdoms adjacent 
This, and the remain- | 


to Israel. 

The “Anointed,” the “ Messiah,” the “Son of 
God,” were terms habitually applied to the Jewish 
kings, who were consecrated to their office by anoint- 
ing with holy oil, and were therefore most sacred. 
All through the Old Testament they are so spoken of, 
and in numerous instances one or the other of these 
appellations is bestowed upon the priests. Then 


again, the word “ begotten” is used in the sense of 


|“ created as king,” (Geikie) and gives the idea of the 


TOPIC: SERVE THE LORD WITH FEAR. 

One who turns the leaves of Scripture, reading the 
passages where fear of God is enjoined and those 
wherein love to Him is commanded, gains a fair 
knowledge of the growth of the conception of the 
Divine character. Abraham and all under the He- 
brew theocracy worshipped an Unseen Ruler whose 
will was to be obeyed with fear. Love was also re- 
quired.“ And now Isrsel,what doth the Lord thy God 


| that Solomon will be his son. 


| Jewish king made a son of God by the consecration 
| of his anointing. 


An example of this use of the phrase is found in 
II. Samuel 7, where Nathan presents himself before 
David with a message from God, in which the Divine 
promise is yiven that God will be a father to Sol- 
omon, who is to succeed to the throne of Israel, and 
The Hebrew nation is 
also frequently honored by the same title as in Ex- 
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odus 4 : 22: “Israel is my son, my first born,” the lat- | be adopted ; and not indefinitely postponed ; which 


ter term denoting preéminence. 

While this Psalm has a local application, as h as 
been before said, it has been quoted by Christian 
writers in all the ages of church history as prophetic 
of the coming and work of Jesus the Christ, and 
is very much in harmony with what is recorded in 


the gospels, yet in the fierce language of the latter | 


part we trace no resemblance to the picture drawn 
in the fervid words of Isaiah, and repeated by Jesus 


on bis first appearance in the synagogue of Nazareth, | 


as the Son and sent of the Father. 
the Lord Jehovah is upon me, for he has anointed 
me (made me Messiah) to preach good tidings unto 
the meek. He hath sent me to bind up the broken 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound or 
bruised.” 


most in harmony with the Divine ideal, and toitthe | 
thought of him as one in whom “all the nations of 
the earth are to be blest,” turns in the full confidence 
of its fulfillment. 


THE JOHN M. GEORGE SCHOOL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Ir is over five years since the bequest was made to 
establish the above school; several months since 
the money was contributed for a free site; and 
weeks since the title was perfected and a deed made. 


The next step was the meeting of the Yearly Meet- | 


ing Committee relative to the school. This was 
held on the 25th ult. and resulted in some promise and 


much uncertainty; in promise that the school will | 


be built some time; uncertainty as to when that 
time will be. 


The delay caused by selection of site could not be 


“The spirit of | purchase of a free site are put in an unpleasant posi- 


It is this view of the beloved Son that is | 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| Overbrook property. 
| children, who are getting beyond the proper age, 


is meant by waiting for a suitable time to sell the 
Many of the contributors have 


whom they had expected to send to this school, and 
some, losing faith, are preparing to send them else- 
where. Many are aged persons who want to see 
their donations put to use in their lifetime, and in 
this connection I will say that thirteen of the sub- 
scribers are already deceased, five of whom con- 
tributed $1,750. Those who solicited aid for the 


| tion in explaining why, after all the requirements are 


| tion. 


| such trials have not fallen. 
| negative the ominous truth that there issuch a thing 





avoided ; and while the objection to the title of the | 


Worth farm was considered by many as super-pru--| being seared to an unconscious insensibility. 


dential, the time lost in examination and perfection 
was not generally complained of. But now that the 
site is bought and a cash endowment of over $240,- 
000 ready, besides the real estate, which can be 
turned into money now as well as at any time, for 
average suburban land does not increase faster than 
the accumulative interest, the reasons for delay in 
starting the school are not apparent. 

With all faith in the good intentions of the 
committee a much longer delay in putting to prac- 
tical use the bequest of John M. George will show 
that they do not appreciate the feelings of the great 
majority of those who contributed towards buying 
the Worth farm. While I have reason to believe 


| complied with, immediate steps are not being taken 
| towards the building of the school. 


In writing feelingly about this matter I am only 
expressing the views of nearly all the contributors. 
It is hoped that the next meeting of the committee 
will be called inside of two weeks, and that by next 
winter there will be erected on the selected site a 


| building which will accommodate at least one hun- 
| dred scholars ; further room being made as the sale 
| of the real estate progresses. 


The Williamson School, which was endowed 
since the George School, is now in practical opera - 
This fact should induce us to make prudent 
haste in putting the bequest of John M. George to its 
intended beneficent use. T.S. KENDERDINE, 

Newtown, Third month 26. 


NorTaina is truer than that those who are passing 
through the “fires of adversity” need every ex- 
pression of helpful sympathy from those upon whom 
But this truth does not 


as passing through the fires of prosperity. In some 
ways the victims of these latter fires are in danger of 


There 
is indeed no condition of life in which one is not in 


| one kind of fiery trial or another, and the whole hu- 
| man race is at all times in need of the help of sym- 


that contributors outside the district are anxious that | 


building operations should begin this spring, I know 
that those in the limits of Bucks Quarter, who sub- 
scribed more than half the money, and those in 
the boundaries of Makefield Monthly Meeting who 
gave more than one-third towards buying a site for 
the school, can see no reason for further delay. I 
hope the committee will appreciate the fact that the 
money was only raised by the most persistent effort, 
and that the general understanding was that the 


pathetic assistance from individual to individual.—S. 
S. Times. 


One of the most striking and audacious features 
in the latest presentation of a prospect of social re- 
generation lies in this: that it dares to believe in the 
power of the higher vitality of man to play through 
the whole range of his activity and to move the 
whole machinery of his living. Looking backward 
from the far-off heights which it has attained, it gees 
all the machinery of living, all social activity and 
movement, vigorously maintained by the presence 
in the higher ambitions, in the ambition for culture 


| and friendship and the good of all, of that same en- 


school would be started as soon after the title was | 


ergy which now seems to confine itself so largely to 
selfishness and covetousness. It is a noble dream. 
It is not necessary, it is not possible, for us to think 
that we or any men have seen the way to the fulfill- 
ment of that dream ; but that the dream is splendid 
no man must deny,—the dream of a time when into 
the higher, as now into the lower, activities of men, 
shall be freely poured the passionate enthusiasm of 


made as the plans of the appropriate committee could | a thoroughly awakened human life.— Phillips Brooks. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 2, 1892. 


A Butuetin (No. 159) has just been issued by the 
U.S. Census Office, giving statistics of several of the 
religious bodies of the United States, among them 
the several divisions of the Society of Friends. As 
we desire to make some comment upon the report 
we shall only say here that it shows the following 
numbers: 

Society of Friends, . wae 21,992 
Orthodox Friends (including Philadelphia 
80,655 
4,329 


232 


Yearly Meeting), 

Orthodox Friends (Wilburite), . 

Primitive Friends, 

The decrease in our body, since 1880, according to 
this, is 1,576, (the number then reported being 23,- 
The Orthodox 
body has grown in the West, as has been well 
known, and bas risen from 66,738, in 1880, to the 
number stated above, 80,655. The “ Wilburite” 
Friends reported 4,742 members in 1880, and have 
therefore decreased about 8} per cent. The Primi- 
tive Friends have almost disappeared : they reported 
618 members in 1880. 

The diminution of our body is not greater than 
we had reason to expect: the loss by death of our 
older members is a more severe drain than can be 
supplied by births of members, when so many have 
but one parent in membership. The actual change 
in the number of those attached to our body is 
really very small, and the real question is whether 
the new growth, among the young, has definitely 
If it has, the census of 1900 may show that 
the movement of decrease has been fully arrested if 
not reversed. 


568), a loss of a little over 6 per cent. 


begun. 


THE movement among English Friends to raise 
and forward funds for the relief of the famine suffer- 
ers in Russia has been vigorously pushed forward, 
and their contributions amounted, according to the 
Friend (London) of the 18th ult., to over £30,000, or 
about $150,000. This has been sent forward and used 
to the best advantage; one of the latest agents to 
whom help has been sent is a lady (born in England, 
now the wife of a Russian), named Tchitcherine, 
living in the province of Tamboff, who has estab- 
lished soup-kitchens in ten of the poorest villages, 
giving them nourishing food at an expense of one 


| 


penny per head per day. It will be necessary to 
maintain this until the next harvest. 

We think it proper to remark, on the general sub- 
jeet, that in Philadelphia and probably elsewhere, 
those of our members whose sympathies have been 
aroused, and who have felt able to give to this fund, 
have done so in the general subscription of citizens, 
not anticipating that there would be any distinctive 
Friends’ movement. If there are now any further 
subscriptions, we shall be willing to receive and ac- 
knowledge them, and forward them to the English 
Friends. Their treasurer is Isaac Sharp, who may be 
addressed, we presume, care of The Friend, 14 Bish- 
opsgate Without, London, E. C., England, if any de- 
sire to forward funds directly. There is no doubt of 
the dire need of a great number—many millions—of 
the Russian people. Tens of thousands have already 
perished, both by disease and starvation, and some 
will do so, even with the efforts now making for 
their relief. 


We are always cautious as to printing articles or 
communications relating to subjects which are under 
consideration by meetings, or by committees of meet- 
ings, designed to influence their action. We do not 
feel at liberty, however, to decline inserting the com- 
munication elsewhere printed from a friend at New- 
town, Pa., one of the contributors to the fund for 
purchasing a site for the George School. His desire 
for the energetic prosecution of the work under the 
John M. George Bequest is, we believe, generally 
shared by members of our Yearly Meeting, and as 
the amount now in the hands of the Trustees is 
enough for a good beginning, it would be difficult, so 
far as we see, to justify a policy of delay. Un- 
doubtedly, a good school of the kind contemplated 
is needed by our religious body, and can be made to 
do good service. 


BIRTHS. 

ROBERTS.—At Fellowship, N. J., Third month 17, 
1892, to Horace and Emma T. Roberts, a son, whois named 
Byron Thomas. y 

SMEDLEY.—In Philadelphia, First month, 24, 1892, to 
Isaac G. and Elizabeth H. Smedley, a daughter, whv has 
been named Caroline Hallowell, 


MARRIAGES. 


COW PERTHWAIT—HOLLINSHEAD.—At the _resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Moorestown, N. J., Third 
month 2, 1892, under the care of Medford Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Wm. D. Cowperthwait, of Medford, to 
Mary E., daughter of Elwood and Martha S. Hollinshead. 

JANNEY—LINTON—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, in Newtown Township, Bucks Co., Pa., Third 
month 24, 1892, by Friends’ ceremony, Calvin P. Janney, a 
member of Makefield Monthly Meeting, to Fredda, young- 
est daughter of Anna M., and the late Frederick Linton, a 
professor with Friends. 





| 
DEATHS. | 

ATKINSON.—Third month 23, 1892, M. | 
Atkinson, daughter of the late Joel and Rebecca M. Atkin- 
son, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

BIRCHARD.—Second month 5, 1892, Sarah D. Birchard, 
wife of Harvey Birchard, of Warwick, Ont., in the 52nd 
year of her age, a member of Norwich Monthly Meeting. 

[ Young Friends’ Review says: “ She was visiting relations 
in Pickering, and desiring to visit her sister at Coboconk 
she went there. The diphtheria soon broke out in the 
family, and the house was quarrantined by the doctor. 
She waited on her sister faithfully for about five weeks, 
till at last she was taken with the disease, and on the 5th 
of Second month she died, being sick only five days. Her 
mental faculties being at no time impaired, she was con- 
scious to the last. 
four sons and seven daughters, who are all at home, and a 
wide circle of friends and relations to mourn her loss.”’] 


Rebecca 
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KRIER.--At the residence of her brother-in-law, John 
Moore, Philadelphia, Third month 21, 1892, Anna Maria 
Krier, in her 67th year. Interment from Abington Fhiends’ 
Meeting. 

LEVICK.—Third month 20, 1892, Mary J., daughter of 
the late Ebenezer and Elizabeth W. 
the late William M. and Samuel J. Levick of Philadelphia. 


PLUMMER.—At her residence in Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., on the 22d of Third month, 1892, after an illness of sev- 
eral months, Elizabeth H., widow of the late Richard Plum- 
mer, of Baltimore, and daughter of Edward Hicks, a well- 
known minister in the Society from about 1816 to 1849; a 
member of Makefield Monthly Meeting, and for many years 
an esteemed minister well known throughout Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. 

Her funeral took place at Newtown meeting-house, Third 
month 26, and was largely attended. Vocal supplication 
was made by Abigail R. Paul and Ellen T. Croasdale, and 
testimony offered by Samuel Sharp, Robert Hatton, Mary M. 
Thomas, Watson Tomlinson, Louisa A. Wright, and Harriet 
E. Kirk. 

POWELL.—At his residence, Sharon Hill, Pa., Third 
month 25, 1892, Joseph B. Powell, aged 74 years; a member 
of Darby Monthly Meeting; and son-in-law of the late 
Jonathan Heacock. 

RUSHMORE.—At Hurstville, Albany county, N. Y., 
Second month 3, 1892, Marilla K., wife of Cary Rushmore, 
and daughter of William and Phebe Davenport, in her 
70th year; a valued member and elder of Albany Monthly 
Meeting. 

In the death of this dear Friend the meeting and com- 
munity at large suffer a severe loss. Quiet and unassuming 
in her manner, she was ever faithful in the duties required 
of her, and through her long illness so patient and uncom- 
plaining, enduring with Christian resignation the suffering 
incident to the disease, saying, *‘ Not my will, but Thine be 
done ;”’ and to the sorrowing friends she was able to say, 
“Rejoice when you know that I am at rest.” And we do 
rejoice in the full knowledge that she has passed from works 
to rewards. 

SHOURDS.—Third month 18, 1892, Benjamin Shourds, 
in his 79th year; a member of the monthly meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 

SMEDLEY.—In Wilmington, Del., Second month 15, 
1892, Annie H., widow of the late Thomas Smedley, aged 
about 78 years; formerly of Upper Providence, Del. Co., Pa. 

She was an esteemed member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa. Her remains were interred in Media cemetery. 


Levick, and sister of | 


STOVER.—Second month 15, 1892, at the home of her 
Stover, Norwich, Canada, Emma, wife of the 
a member of 


son, Adam J. 
late John Stover, in the 89th year of her age; 
Norwich Monthly Meeting. 

{Young Friends’ Review says: She emigrated to Canada 
from New York in 1818, and at the age of twenty-three 
married John Stover, and since 1827 has lived on the farm 
where died. She member among 
Friends, and active until enfeebled by age. Her mind, 


she was a consistent 
however, preserved its strength and brightness to the last, 
and memory retained ever fresh the experiences of her early 
pioneer life in the wilderness of Canada, reminiscences of 
After 
a short illness she succumbed to the universal la Grippe.] 

WATSON.—At the residence of her nephew, 
Bendick, West Philadelphia, Pa., Mary, daughter of the late 
Charles and Phebe B. Watson, in her 69th year. 


which shs would often relate to her grandchildren. 


James 


FIRST-DAY OF PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THe reminder of “A. M. O.” calls to remembrance 
the concern of the committee on order last year, as 
expressed in the monthly meeting. It was in refer- 
ence to the large number of persons on First-day 
morning of Yearly Meeting that cannot get seats in 
the two meeting rooms at 15th street, and are walk- 
ing about the yard, which was thought not to be 
creditable. 

If ministering Friends would take this into consid- 
eration and distribute themselves more, they would 
not be in the way of one another’s service, and more 
good would be done. A third meeting in the school 
lecture room would be well attended, if some minis- 
ters were willing to go in there at the start, instead 
of waiting till they find there is no chance of getting 
into the other places. 

If we were as alive in the promotion of a relig- 
ious interest as others are in building up their or- 
ganizations, not only these three meetings would be 
full, but a fourth could be held in a tent on the grass- 
plot, which, when suggested some years ago, our late 
friend, Samuel J. Levick, favored, and said he would 
attend, but grass seems of more importance than re- 
ligious matters. 

If ministers expecting to be at Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting on First-day could inform the com- 
mittee on order several days or a week beforehand 
(if possible) what meetings they would be likely to 
attend, it would very much facilitate good order. To 
aid them in doing so, the following list of the meet- 
ings in Philadelphia on First-day is here given : 

At 15th street, (Race street side and Cherry street 
side), 10.30 a. m., and 7.30 p. m. 

35th and Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia, 
11 a. m. 

9th and Spruce streets, 10.30 a. m. 

4th and Green streets, 10.30 a. m.; 7.30 p. m. 

17th St. and Girard Avenue, 10.30 a. m.; 7.30 p. m. 

Germantown Avenue and Cambria street, (Fair 
Hill), 330 p. m. 

Germantown, Schoo! street, 10.30 a. m. 

Frankford, Unity street, 10.30 a. m. 

Besides these, the meetings at Camden,N. J., 
(Market street, between 7th and 8th), Merion, Hay- 
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erford, Valley, Schuylkill, (near Phcenixville) ; Dar- 
by, Providence, (Media); Chester, Gwynedd, Abing- 
ton, Moorestown, Westfield, Woodbury, Mount Holly, 
and other places, are all within an easy ride by rail 
from the city, and can readily be attended in the 
morning, without interfering with afternoon engage- 
ments, or appointed meetings. 

Philadelphia. J. M. T., Jr. 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 

[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA ] 
NOTES OF AN EASTERN TRIP.—III. 
We arrived at New York about 7 o’clock on First- 
day morning (First month 24), and after getting our 
breakfast on board the boat we were met by our 
friend Jonah Reese and conducted to Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, at 15th street and Rutherford Place, where 
we arrived in time to receive greeting from numer- 
ous acquaintances, and to form some very pleasant 
new ones, before their First-day school convened, 
which is held before their meeting. The school was 
not large on that day, but impressed me as being a 
live one. It was our privilege to attend the class of 
adults which occupied the parlor. This class was not 
very well attended, at this time, as the weather was 
unfavorable, and it being the day of Stephen Hicks’s 
funeral, a number were in attendance there. Our 
friend Wm. M. Jackson has charge of the class. 
They had under consideration at that time the first 
chapters in the book of Numbers, which they pro- 
ceeded to study. They had begun, some time since, 
with the book of Genesis, and had progressed thus 
far. Their endeavor was to seek, in reading, the 
Source of the inspiration which tLe Scriptures record. 
I regretted that W. M. J. had not preserved tie notes 
of the work passed over. In my estimation careful 
and discriminating study of this character, instead of 
detracting from the beautiful truths recorded through 
the Scriptures, only causes them to shine with added 
lustre. It haus sometimes appeared to me clear that 
we are suffering from a lack of this kind of a minis- 
try, and I believe I have never attended a First-day 
school class where I felt a greater degree of interest 
and satisfaction. After the class exercises were over 
we went by invitation to hear the closing exercises of 
the rest of the school in another part of the building, 
which were very interesting, consisting of sentiments 
from scholars and teachers, to which I added a few 
remarks. 

After school we attended the meeting, which was 
attended by a number not in membership, notice 
having been given in the daily papers. It was a 
source of great satisfaction to sit under the silent 
canopy of love and look into the faces of those we 
had learned to regard and become familiar with at 
our conferences, first in Illinois, and then at Waynes- 
ville and Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, and more recently at 
Pendleton, Indiana. My heart went up in silent 
gratitude for these privileges. After meeting, our 
friends Wm. and Anna Jackson, who did much to 
make our visit pleasant, conducted us to their pleas- 
ant home. The afternoon was spent in a stroll along 
some of the great thoroughfares of the city, and the 
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| term “ Christian discipline.” 


| Christianity cannot be embodied in any book. 





evening was enjoyed in company with Friends who 
called to see us. On Second-day morning, with our 
friend Joseph A. Bogardus, we, including our son and 
daughter, and the little grandson, formed a happy 
party of sight-seers. Aftera fine ride over the ele- 
vated railway we found ourselves at the great Brook- 
lyn Bridge, over which we passed in the cars, return- 
ing on foot so as to have a better view of this wonder- 
ful structure, and although we had read descriptions 
of it we found that we had failed entirely to compre- 
hend the magnitude and genius of its design and 
construction. It must needs be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Returning we ascended the World newspaper 
building, called the Pulitzer building. This is a won- 
derful structure. We ascended to the top in an ele- 
vator, and from this height saw spread out like a map 
the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, 
the great bridge we had just left, the river and har- 
bor, dotted everywhere with its various craft, and 
the line of the elevated railway with its numerous 
trains speeding far out into the suburbs of the great 
Metropolis toward the Palisades and Fordham 
Heights. In the afternoon, in company with Anna 
Jackson, we visited the Metropolitan Art Museum, 
one of the finest in the United States, but felt the 
time all too short to admit of anything but a casual 
glance at the many productions of the great masters 
in both sculpture and painting. In the evening we 
bade farewell to our son and daughter, who took the 
train for their home, near Boston. During the week 
we visited at, and spent a night with, our friends John 
Wm. and Eliza Hutchinson, and their interesting 
family. We made short but pleasant visits with 
Joseph McDowell and family, and at the home of 
Phcebe Anna Thorne, enjoying their hospitality and 
pleasant converse. On Fourth-day we went to the 
home of our friends Joseph A. and Elizabeth Bogar- 
dus, whose kindly entertainment, as also that of the 
others, made us feel quite at home, instead of as 
strangers in this great city. 

On Fifth- and Sixth-day we attended the meetings 
of the committee appointed by New York Yearly 
Meeting to review their Book of Discipline. We 
were deeply interested in their labors, and also much 
encouraged at what we regard as the evidence of 
progression. We regard New York Friends to have 
outgrown in a great measure the conservatism which 
has held in traditional ruts the car of true progress 
in righteousness. A feeling of reverence had ob- 
tained in the minds cf some with reference to the 
Others felt best satis- 
fied to eliminate the word Christian with a view that 
We 
notice elsewhere the same reverence attached to 
the Scriptures by the use of the term “ Holy Scrip- 


| tures,” and always feel that the language of the great 


Exemplar is applicable, where “one came to him 
and said: Master, what good thing shall I do that I 
may have eternal life? And he said unto him: Why 
askest thou me concerning that which is good? One 


| there is who is good.”’ 


On Sixth-day afternoon we attended the quarterly 
meeting of ministers and elders. Robert Hatton and 
Isaac Wilson were in attendance, besides several 





ministers of New York, and owing to the presence 
of the committee in part, the meeting was quite large 
and numerous testimonies were borne. On Seventh- 
day morning we attended Westbury Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held in Friends’ meeting-house in New York 
city. Compared with Prairie Grove Quarter in Iowa, 
this was a very large meeting. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Robert Hatton and Isaac Wilson at some 
length, both were attentively listened to by those 
present. They were followed by several others in 
shorter communications, after which the usual rou- 
tine of business pertaining to the quarter was trans- 
acted in an orderly and harmonious manner. After 
the meeting closed we bade adieu to Friends here 
and took the train for Philadel pbia. 
B. F. Nicuo.s. 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION IN 

MEETING. 

Some work of Illinois Yearly Meeting’s branch of 

the Philanthropic Committee, in the line of Peace 
and Arbitration. 


The Peace and Arbitration department of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, have 
opened a way for their work through the channels of 
the Illinois Peace Society, of which one of its mem- 
bers is President, and another corresponding Secre- 
tary. This body approved a petition originating with 
the American Peace Society, and cordially united 
with by the Universal Peace Union, and codperated 
with them in securing signatures to it. The petition 
is addressed to tne Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and expresses the petition- 
ers’ sense of the evil and inadequacy of war as a 
mode of settling international disputes, requesting 
them to take what action may be necessary to invite 
a conference of the governments of the world to 
meet during, and in connection with, the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, to be held in Chicago in 1893, 
for the purpose of devising, discussing, and recom- 
mending measures by which the principles of arbi- 
tration may be incorporated in treaties; conflicting 
international laws may be harmonized ; and an inter- 
national court established having jurisdiction in 
cases which governments shall fail to settle by nego- 
tiation. 

The Peace and Arbitration branch of the Philan- 
thropic Committee assisted in circulating these peti- 
tions with most gratifying success. Some of the re- 
sponses of those who obtained signatures are inter- 
esting as showing the readiness of the people to ac- 
cept the peace policy, and their willingness to assist 
in hastening the day when it shall prevail. 

One man, not a Friend, in sending a number of 
names, says: “I wrote our Congressman that ninety 
per cent. of the people would probably favor it.” 

A Friend writes: ‘ Very few refuse to sign it. If 
the object in view can be accomplished it will be a 
grand measure. It meets the needs of every country.” 

Another Friend reporting one hundred and one 
names, thinks as many more could have been ob- 
tained if she had had time, and adds: “ All the min- 
isters of our town signed, in fact, but four er five re- 
fused. ’Tis ours to work by faith many times, and I 
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am rejoiced that the majority are inclined to the right 
in a few things at least.” 

A Congressman, to whom a petition was forwarded 
for presentation to Congress, thus writes the sender: 
“No nobler petition could come from the people than 
the one that reached me by your hand not ten min- 
utes ago. I say in all sincerity that I want to be 
numbered among men who entertain such sentiments 
as those set forth in the petition. In proof of this I 
have signed it. I know this is not customary in pre- 
senting petitions, but I care little for custom when I 
know I amright.” He continued that he“ shall take 
pride in presenting it at the proper time, and double 
pride in remembering that the —— district of Illinois 
was the first to send me such a petition. It does 
honor to their convictions of right and duty and 
bears witness to their appreciation of the blessings of 
peace. Twice a soldier myself, and ready to be 
twice again, in defence of my native land, to the 
prayer ‘ that the sword may be beaten into the plow- 
share, and the spear into a pruning hook, and that 
the nations may learn war no more,’ [ sincerely bow 
my head ; I have been working along this same line 
of peaceful arbitration several years, and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as [ live.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


A Frienp who writes us from Westland, Morgan 
county, Ohio, gives some account of Deerfield Monthly 
Meeting, held at that place. In good weather, through 
the summer season, meetings are held on First-days 
and for the transaction of business, but when winter 
sets in they have to be given up. There are only 
four members that attend, the youngest of whom is 
over sixty ; one man, far advanced in eighty, has be- 
come too feeble to attend, which he feels to be a great 
privation. “ We have not,” the writer says, “ been 
favored with a visit from Friends traveling in the 
ministry for a number of years. If such would come 
among us their visits would be greatly appreciated by 
our little band, and by others who are partial to our 
Society. Deerfield has been an established meeting 
for a long time, and has been kept up of late years 
under many discouragements. Friends in distant 
parts have said to us: ‘ Do not let your meeting go 
down ; if Deerfield Monthly Meeting and one other 
that is very weak are given up, the quarterly meet- 
ing will have to go,’ and that would bea great trial 
and leave us no meeting of our choice nearer than 
forty miles.” 

—We are informed that our Friend Levi L. Benson, 
of Cardington, Ohio, bas a prospect of about six 
weeks’ religious service in the East, including the 
Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and New York, and 
visits in the Western States later in the year. 

—The Young Friends’ Association of Langhorne, 
(Bucks Co., Pa.), held an interesting meeting, Third 
month 18. Papers had been prepared by members 
of the various committees. The first one read was 
an account of the ministries of Katharine Evans and 
Sarah Chevers, together with their sufferings through 
persecution, as recorded in “ Janney’s History.” One 
of the committee on Literature read an extended 
apd well-written paper on John Woolman, which 
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was full of interest to all, his birth in an adjoining 
State, and his religious labors in this section giving 
us a peculiar interest in his history. Some comments 
by Whittier on Woolman’s Journal, “the sweetest 
and purest autobiography in the language,” were 
read by a member, after which remarks followed re- 
lating to slavery and other topics called up by the 
reading. In answer to the question, “ Give the ori- 
gin of the custom of ‘ passing meeting?’” an inter- 


esting paper was read tracing the custom back 
to 1634. 


presented an excellent essay on “Charity,” after 
which the roll was called and the meeting adjourned. 
SECRETARY. 


Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IN SEARCH OF SUNSHINE. 

BeinG in the South in search of a mild climate, in 
which to better recover from the effects of la grippe, 
I thought some little account of places and experi- 
ences roight be of interest,if not of use,to a few of 
your readers. We left, Second month 25, our lake- 
side home, where the spring winds from the east and 
northeast blow across ice floes, even from the straits 
of Mackinaw, until, oftentimes, late in the seagon. 
These winds are damp and chilling, and to systems 
enfeebled by this indescribable malady, seem to 
penetrate to the marrow. One fears to venture out 
doors, as relapses are so common and so fatal. 

It chanced to be an unusualiy mild day that we 
started, the mercury at 38°. We went direct to Ocean 
Springs, a resort on the Gulf of Mexico, nearly half, 
way between Mobile and New Orleans. Reaching 
there about dawn, we found the ground damp with 
moisture from the Gulf, and the mercury at 44°, just 
six degrees higher than in Chicago. Getting out of 
a warm sleeper, and walking six blocks to the hotel 
(there were no conveyances at that hour), we found 
our hearts sinking with disappointment, and experi- 
enced a feeling of chilliness which caused us to ques- 
tion the wisdom of having left our comfortable home. 
This was increased when we were ushered into a fire- 
less room. But in a little while we had a pretty; 
open, pinewood fire, and began to feel cheered by its 
glow. 

Our room opened upon a sunny veranda, which 
looked out upon the gulf, about a block away. A 
few miles out are islands covered with feathery pine 
trees, which dispel the idea that we are looking out 
upon our own lake Michigan. 

In the middle of the day we could sit out on the 
“gallery” (as any kind of a porch is always called 
in the south) and if sheltered from the cool north 
wind, find it very pleasant. But our experience has 
always been that when it is cold in the North it is 
cool in the South. The Ocean Springs Hotel is kept 
by a Swiss and his French wife, who try to make it 
pleasant and comfortable. They are generous, too, 
and for the first time I heard the expression from a 
hostess (when I asked for a glass of milk between 
meals) “ everything in the house is yours.” 

One is impressed, though, with the poverty and 
crudeness prevailing everywhere. Poor carpenter 





work, poor hand-work of all kinds. Poor carpets, 
where there are any. In one large boarding-house 
were only sanded floors, which I should always feel 
disposed to sweep and make clean. Poor calico, in 
large patterns and high colors, for window draperies, 
dresses, etc. The homes of the southern residents 
ure small and poor. We were told that there was a 
great mixture of races along the coast—Spanish, Si- 
cilians, Negroes, and Indians (the latter remnants of 
the old aboriginal tribes), Jews, and Catholics, etc. 


| There were some of them weak and some wicked. 
A member of the committee on Current Topics 


Many of them “want but little here below,” and 
hate to“ work.” When they feel hungry the women 
or children take a little tin pail and a small fish net, 
and go down to the gulf and catch crabs or some of 
the various kinds of fish which abound here. We 
were told that if one member of a family has work, 
that is all that is neceasary, in many cases. The 
others live off the income. The climate, of course, 


| has much to do with this inertia. They have small 


gardens, some of them, but very little raised. Canned 
goods are much used by those who can get them. 

Along the bluffs just above the beach are some 
beautiful summer cottages, owned chiefly by New Or- 
leans people, simpler in architecture than on the At- 
lantic Coast, but surrounded by magnificent live 
oaks gracefully hung with grey moss, glossy, large- 
leaved magnolias, and tall, feathery pine trees; 
grounds embellished by rose bushes of luxuriant 
growth, red and white japonicas, and other flowers in 
abundance. The japonicas were just beginning to 
bloom. While out walking I tried to get some to 
send home; met an old colored man wheeling a few 
cabbages in a barrow; we enquired if he knew 
where we could find some japonicas. He set down 
his barrow, smiled at our ignorance, and re- 
sponded: “Oh, no, dey ain’t ripe yet, not by a 
heap.” The houses are all built for summer and 
coolness ; wide, breezy halls, bed-room doors opening 
upon galleries, etc. We had to go out doors and 
through these halls, where the doors generally stood 
open, out upon a gallery and some little distance to 
the dining-room. Coming from a warm apartment 
out into these breezy places generally set us to sneez- 
ing, and we naturally contrasted it with our northern 
home, where the temperature was uniform all over 
the house, and, must I confess, sometimes wished we 
had stayed there. 

However, we must give the experiment a fair 
trial: so rode and walked about the sandy country, 
strolled along the beach strewed with oyster shells, 
of which they make roads, and even a break water de- 
fense. There is a sort of fascination in observing the 
variety in these, covered as they are with baby oys- 
ter shells of various ages, and with barnacles. 

Wishing for some crab shells, which are often 
used to enclose little pin-cushions, we ventured into 
the kitchen of the Hotel, where an old, grey-bearded 
colored cook, “‘ Mignon,” has reigned for many years. 
He very kindly gave us a number of them, and 
pointed out to us “de lady on de back.” We had 
fish of many kinds, served in many ways. 

After a stay of ten days at Ocean Springs, we went 
down to New Orleans, passing through Biloxi, Pass 
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Christian, Bay St. Louis, Beauvior, (the residenc 
of Jefferson Davis’s family) and other lesser places, 
most of them visited during the spring months by 


Northern people, in winter months by Southern peo- | 


pie, all situated on the gulf or bayous running inland. 

As we approach New Orleans, running through 
Louisiana, we are struck with the difference in soil 
and general appearance. Instead of the dry, sandy 
pine land, there are dense swamps of cypress, oak, 
etc. The colored people, who seem proof against 
the miasma, are recovering these lands, clearing and 
plowing little patches of dark, rich soil. ‘Their little 
huts are scattered along upon these, and they should 
certainly have good gardens in such luxurious loam. 
Donkeys and oxen are almost invariably used ; horses 
are rare in the South. Cattle and hogs look very 
poor ; they roam the streets and roads, and pick up 
such provender as they can find; milk very thin and 
poor. 

New Orleans is so unlike any of our Northern 
cities, that it is full of interest to our eyes. It seems 
strange to see it so low, below the level of the river, 
and one queries how a city ever came to be so located. 
The houses are so oddly arranged in the older part 
of the city,—many of them one story in front and two 
or more in the rear. Almost always little houses are 
on the back part of the lots,--servant’s quarters. There 
are few stables as with us. Indeed, I do not remem- 
ber seeing one. Out upon St. Charles Ave., and other 
streets away from business portion of the city, are 
elegant homes, nearly all of wood, set in large 
grounds, with such trees and flowering shrubs and 
vines as could not flourish in our northern clime. 
It seemed strange to see our costly hot-house roses 
running riot over porches, walls, anything that would 
furnish a support. Nothing so excited my admira- 
tion as these luxuriant growths. Two ladies came 
into our car loaded with flowers,—a great basketful 
for some gala occasion, as we learned. Noticing my 
wistful and admiring glances, I suppose, they very 
kindly handed me a few beautiful specimens. One 
gave mea bud of the Magnolia piscata, which she 
advised me to keep warm, so that it would retain its 
delicious odor. This little kindness was an. intro- 
duction, and they proved to be teachers, one of 
them Principal of the Carrolton Public School, one 
of the nicest buildings in the city, she said, having 
been the court house of the town before it was made 
a suburb. It was interesting to note the number 
and size of school buildings and other institutions 
on St. Charles avenue, out from the business 
centre, nice, intelligent-looking colored girls,gwith 
their books, coming into the car with the same free- 
dom as the whites. We wished we might know 
more of the educational work in the South, but were 
not able to investigate it. Welunched two days at 
the Christian Women’s Exchange, General Beaure- 
gard and General Early occupying the next table, as 
is their regular custom. We were surprised to see 
the former looking so young and well preserved. 
The latter was in Confederate gray,as always. Here 
we found the only circulating library in the city, we 
were told, about 5,000 volumes. The Howard Lib- 
rary, the gift of Annie Howard, deceased, is a refer- 
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e | ence library. It is built of rough brown stone, looking 


too heavy and massive for the location and climate, 
though very pretty and substantial. The first day 
in New Orleans was coid and damp. A seal skin 
cloak was none too warmand I longed for a “ hole in 
the floor” at which to warm my feet, but next day, 
however, was mild and sunny, and a perfect day for 
sight sezing. One thing struck us as unaccountable : 
while northern people were in their heavy wraps 
and suffering with cold, the natives wore light wraps 
or none,and seemed comfortable. In the house 
where we were stopping there was a long wing con- 
taining bed rooms, which were entered by doors 
along the outside gallery. Two women from Toledo 
who were temporarily there, said it was their first 
experience in “ going out doors to bed.” 

We visited the cemeteries on the sunny day of 
our stay, and were greatly interested in their mode 
of burial above ground;—so many handsome pri- 
vate marble vaults, surrounded by flowers, birds 
singing in the fresh blooming trees and shrubs. It 
seemed a lovely place for one’s final rest, and pleas- 
anter than being put down inthe ground. 
vaults must cost small fortunes. 

1 tried to find some little souvenirs peculiar to 
New Orleans, but found but one article which we 
could not get at home. This was Evangeline or Aca- 
dian cloth, made by the Acadian women out on 
Bayou Teche. It is in various colors, but chiefly in 
the natural brown shades. [ never knew until I saw 
the ball of brown cotton that it grew in three shades, 
though I was familiar with “ nankeen ” in my child- 
hood. These colors are mingled with blues and other 
shades of their own dyeing, and make beautiful and 
odd draperies and rag carpet, which are pretty for 
rugs. These French Acadian women make pretty 
and ingenious fringes for these, also. 

Many things of interest must go unnoted, but per- 
haps it is as well, since they could not interest your 
readers as the actual sight and experience did us. 
Chattanooga and Harriman, Tenn., I will leave for 
another le’ ter. Bake: 

Harriman, Tenn. 


But these 


EDUCATIONAL. 


| CELEBRATION OF THE BIRTHDAY OF COMENIUS.—The ap- 


proaching three hundredth anniversary of the birth of 


| Johannes Amas Comenius,the great advocate of education, 


| 


and one of the founders of modern pedagogics, was cele- 
brated at the Johns Hopkins University, on the 25th ult. 
An address was made by President Gilman, who laid be- 
fore the company original copies of the famous books by 
Comenius,—his “ Janua,” his ‘“ Orbis Pictus,”’ and his “ Di- 
dactica,”’—quaint volumes bound in vellum, which once 
had a very wide reputation, were then for a long period 
neglected, and are now attracting the attention of the ed- 
ucated world. He also brought forward an invitation ad- 
dressed to the University, to take part in a celebration 
which is to be held in almost all Protestant countries. The 
lecture avoided discussion of the theological works of Co- 
menius, and was strictly confined to his pedagogical labors. 
An effort was made to show that in his writings are to be 
found suggestions of methods in elementary education 
which are often regarded as modern. The “ Orbis Pictus”’ 
was the first children’s picture book. ‘ Janua” was an at- 
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tempt to make the teaching of a language easier and more 
effective. The “Opera Didactica ” unfold the principles of 
general education. 

After reviewing the life of Comenius [b. in Moravia, 
1592, d. in Holland, 1671], the lecturer said: * The active 
part of his life was spent in the period of the Thirty Years’ 
War. It was a period which Hallam characterizes as the 
most brilliant in the revival of ancient lore, the period of 
Grotius, Casaubon, Bacon, Lepsius, and Shakespeare, when 
men were working out the problems of learning with all 
the enthusiasm of new discoverers. 

“It becomes interesting to connect the memory of 
Comenius with our own country by a very curious link. 
The first president of Harvard College was deposed be- 
cause he was not sound on the subject of infant baptism. 
The authorities of the college turned to the Old World for 
a successor, and their eyes fell upon Comenius. But 
through the solicitations of the Swedish ambassador, ‘ that 
incomparable Moravian,’ as good old Cotton Mather 
writes, ‘became not an American.’ 

“4 desire to promote object lessons was the kernel of 
Comenius’s method. He was in this sense a precursor of 
Pestaliozzi and Freebel. He was, moreover, an advocate of 
modern popular instruction. He wanted education not for 
a single class, but every one to study. He urged a simpler 
method of studying languages and a critical study of the 
vernacular, whatever it might be. He advocated the 
higher education of women. He believed in the science of 
teaching, and he was an advocate of that which the mod- 
ern university represents, that all knowledge was useful 
and ought to be promoted.” 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The usual spring re- 
cess began Third month 26, and will end Fourth month 
4th. A few of the students remained at college, and a 
party of nine engineering students from the senior and 
junior classes started on a trip of a few days to New Eng- 
land, under the direction of Prof. Beardsley, on the 28th. 

The second and last lecture upon the “ Unity of His- 
tory’ was given last week by Prof. H. J. Mackinder, of 
England. It was largely attended. and the audience lis- 
tened to his account of medieval and modern Christendom 
with great interest. At the close of his lecture he gave a 
brief account of University Extension work in England, 
He said the idea of 
this movement was to enable the people to become better 
educated, and that those who on 
roundings, might be lost to the nation, could be developed 


in which he is personally interested. 


account of their sur- 
into statesmen and economists 

The Delphic and Eunomian Literary Societies will hold 
a joint debate in the near future. The teams are as fol- 
B. F. Battin, 92, F. N. Carr, "92, and G. 
H. Me: A. Jenkins, 


Eunomian 
H. Strout, 93. Delphic 
92, and J. La. Carver, ’93. 


lows 


llister, 92, E 


Fourth month 1), President De 
Garmo will make an address at the Friends’ meeting-house 


On Sixth-day evening, 


on Scheumerhorn street, Brooklyn, upon “ Ethical Culture 
This address is delivered in the interests 
On the 
following evening a parlor meeting will be held in the in- 


in the College.” 
of the Girls’ Gymnasium at Swarthmore College. 


terests of the same cause at the house of Sarah H. Powell, 
324 West 58th street, New York ( ity. 

The 
XII 


elected to edit Volume 
Pheniz: Editor in Chief, John L. 
Carver, ‘93; Associate Editors, S. Ellen Williams, 93, and 
Francis E. Broomell, 93. The staff is composed of Esther 
A. Sutton, 93, D. B. Rushmore, ’94, Helen R. Hillborn, ’94, 
Bertha Broomell, '94, and Chas. D. White, 95. The busi- 


following staff has been 


of the Swarthmore 


ness managers are Henry C. Turner, '93, and Jos. C. Em- 
ley, '94. 

William Lloyd Garrison was a recent visitor at the Col- 
lege and gave an informal talk upon “The Single Tax” at 
a parlor meeting of those students who are spending the 
holiday at college and a few of the residents at Swarth- 
more. He advanced the principles of Henry George, and 
read a few paragraphs from “ Progress and Poverty.” At 
the end of the talk quite a discussion took place upon the 
question of Protection and Free Trade, he strongly favor- 
ing the latter. H. 

THE GEORGE ScHOOL COMMITTEE.—At the meeting of 
the Committee on the 25th instant, a committee was named 
to nominate at a future meeting, (which will be held soon, 
it is understood), the members of a Committee on Build- 
ings. The sub-committee on the “Scope and Character” 
of the school will probably be called together on the 8th 
instant, to dispose of the business in its hands relative to 
plans and estimates. 

“A RELIGIOous Epvucation.”—In the Friend, London, 
John 8S. Rowntree contributes the following remarks on 
this important subject : 

What is it that Friends aim at in the education of their 
children? They aim at giving them a “religious educa- 
tion.” But by that they mean almost the antithesis of 
that which many persons mean who most often have that 
phrase on their tongues. A Roman Catholic, tenacious for 
“religious education,” really means a training for the 
child which shall indelibly stamp its mind with the idea 
that the priest—representing the Church—is alone able to 
give him pardon here, and heaven hereafter. A knowl- 
edge of the Church Catechism is the primary idea of a re- 
ligious education in the view of the average Anglican edu- 
cationalist. 

The characteristics of a religious education according to 
the Friend ideal, have been sketched by Samuel Tuke in 
the following passage : ; 

“We believe, indeed, that parents need to feel, still 
more than they do, that they are the chief educators of 
their children, and that it is but a small portion of that 
great work which can be devolved upon the masters and 
mistresses of our schools. The charge of these instructors 
is, indeed, a weighty one; the years which are spent at 
school include one of the most important periods of life ; 
body and mind are expanding—the will strengthens—the 
weak—the least 
part of education at this period, important as it is—is the 
mere communication of knowledge. The formation of right 
habits, intellectual and moral; the fixing in the mind of 
Christian principles of action, and the subjection to them 
of the will, are of infinitely more importance to the wel- 
fare, we might say to the greatness, of the future man, than 
Well may 

And we 
is impossible, but 


passions unfold—the judgment is still 


the largest accumulations of art and science. 
we enquire, Who is sufficient for these things ? 
are bound to answer that with man it 
with God all things are possible; and the meek and hum- 
ble follower of the Saviour in this noble calling will not 
want a portion of that heavenly wisdom which, though in 
its operations it be often less striking to the outward eye 
than that which is merely human, works in harmony with 
Divine grace, and has a power in it which is seen in its ul- 
timate effects. Faith—hope—love—must be the sustaining 
watchwords of the Christian instructor.” 

The passage from which the foregoing has been taken 
is so admirable both in matter and diction, that I should 
like to have extended the quotation. But I have long 
trespassed upon your attention, and must draw towards a 
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close. Nearly fifty years have passed since the words just 
read were listened to for the first time at a meeting of the 
Friends’ Educational Society. Are they not as apposite 
now? Do not the truths here enforced require insisting 
upon to every generation? The disposition to discharge, 
or to try to discharge, moral and religious duty by proxy 
is so congenial to the human mind, that we may venture 
the assertion that the time will never come when the 
truths which Samuel Tuke enforced will cease to require 
emphasizing by the Church of Christ. One practical ob- 
ject before me in preparing the present paper was to urge 
that more emphasis be laid on the power of this home 
training in habits and principles, in the Church meetings 
of Friends, and in the teaching of our men’s and women’s 
adult schools. 


EXTRACT FROM‘ BABES OF GOD.” 
In our hearts, I know, 

Full surely know, the truth of God is globed : 
The virtue of our birth so far avails ; 
And hence that ecstacy when on the truth 
Our visions turn. ’Tis globed, not kindled yet. 
The lamp is ready, now we wait the fire. 
And when the lamp is lighted, then the truth 
Shall stream in us, in us create itself. 


Know then, that only ’mid 
The darkness, where the light her scepter holds 
Shall first your inward lamps be lighted, there, 
Stumbling through gloom, in sorrow, ye shall seek 
To your own hearts for guidance; ye shall cry: 
‘O Heart, O Heart! the way ? Where is the way? 
And with your seeking it shall grow to flame, 
And answer your desire. 


For life, divine ones, 
Life answers unto needs ;—brings out its wealth, 
But when occasion calls; where is no need 

Is no producing. 


Now, therefore, must ye enter on a state 
Where limitation shall surround you, press 
Upon you, seek to make you all its own. 
Darkness, the limitation of the eye, 
Hindrance, the limitation of the will, 
False promptings, blind misleadings, partial light, 
Pain, pleasure, all the sense of self,—these all. 
And all the arms of all the elements, 
Shall clasp your spirits in their wild embrace, 
And seek a victory o’er the Godin you 
And while you struggle, while you vindicate 
Celestial lineage, virtue will begin. 
Of Godhood and of limitation born,— 
Virtue, the marvel of the universe, 
Created in the heart; not light, not truth 
Alone; but truth to force, to life sublimed, 
Vital, creative, infinite in worth, 
The very secret of the heart of God 
Established in another centre. 
. Wasson. 


PLANNED. 
I WAs sitting with my koitting 
At the close of day, 
Watching bonnie little Bessie 
Busy at her play. 


Presently she came beside me; 
“ Look, dear auntie, please ° 

Let me put these seven letters 
Here upon your knees. 








“And,” she begged, “ please fix them quickly 
So they’ll make a word— 
Just the very plainest, easiest 
One you ever heard !”’ 


So I laid aside my knitting 
For my little Bess, 

And, to please her, did my utmost 
Her one word to guess. 


EN P,AD,andLN 
There the letters lay. 

First I turned and then I twisted 
Them in every way. 


Not a word could I discover, 
Not a ray of light. 
“Give it up!” said I; “‘now tell me— 
I'll not guess all night.” 


“Why!” said Bess, “ how funny! Auntie, 
Don't you really see? 
Why, the word’s just staring at me, 
Plain as plain can be!” 


In a trice the seven letters 
3y her little hand 

Deftly then were readjusted ; 
There the word was—“ Planned.”’ 

In the twilight, by the firelight, 
Long I sat and thought 

How my life with joy and sorrow 
Strangely had been fraught. 


As I wondered what the mystery, 
What the need of pain, 

I recalled how Bessie’s puzzle 
Seemed to her so plain. 


“And,” I thought, “ my life so checkered 
Likewise may appear, 
In the eyes of Him who planned it, 
With a meaning clear. 


“Then I'll leave my dreaded future 
In the Master’s hand, 
Knowing that to all life’s problems 
There’s the keyword, ‘ Planned.’”’ 
—Delia W. Lyman, in Christian Union. 


From Lend a Hand. 
MARGUERITA'S PACK: A TRUE STORY. 
BY GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 
MARGUCERITA was a little maid who lived in the State 
of Nebraska. Her father was the head chief of the 
Indians. She wore her hair in long braids, and did 
beautiful embroidery in beads and in dyed porcu- 

pine-quills upon rich broadcloth and soft doe-skin. 

Marguerita’s hair was straight and black; she had 
long eye-lashes shading serious blue eyes; she was 
not as gay and mischievous as her sister Josette, nor 
as quiet as her little sister Rosalie. 

These three little girls lived in an old gray house 
on a hill overlookinga pretty ravine. Josette could 
remember when their home was a tent, but Marguer- 
ita knew only this home, where her father, the chief, 
kept a store, and sold to both white people and In- 
dian. 

To-day they were all laughing and singing be- 
cause their mother was getting ready to take them 








out on a buffalo-berry expedition; they were to be 
gone all night and part of the next day. Whatagay 
time they had flitting through the wood! and what 
fun to dump the bedding into the canoe, spring care- 
fully in, sit as still as mice in the bottom, and have 
their mother paddle them down the Missouri! You 
would think it a muddy, treacherous river, but it was 
the best stream that they knew, and they loved it. 

Soon they came to a big sand-bar lying in the 
river like an island. Across it, on the edge of the 
high shore, they saw the red gleam of the buffalo- 
berry as the trees stood straight out‘from the banks, 
laden with the fruit that looks like red currants, but 
the little, bright berries have a rich, sourtaste. Such 
beautiful butter as the Indians made of them to 
spread on thick slices of bread! It makes one’s 
month water to think of it. 

The girls cried out with delight when they saw 
the trees, and scarce could wait until their mother 
paddled the canoe close enough for them to jump out 
on the immense sand-bar. 

“ You may break the branches, my daughters, for 
two will grow where one is broken,” called their 
mother, as they scampered away, waving their bas- 
kets. Then she drew the canoe up on the yellow 
sand and arranged the bedding, some pork, and a 
few pieces of dried buffalo meat with a loaf of bread, 
so that no birds or animals might feast from her 
scant supply. 

She wore the usual Indian woman’s dress, a short 


skirt and loose jacket, leaving her arms free for any 
movement; her feet were incased in doe-skin moc- 
cassins, that were tied well above the ankles, so that 


neither sand nor water could get in. Her little 
daughters’ dresses were like hers; none of them 
wore hats. Over their short dresses the girls wore a 
shawl, that they might carry bundles in it, drawing 
it around their shoulders and holding the ends in 
front. 

The girls picked berries until they were tired and 
the sun was about to bid them good-day; then they 
had their supper, sitting on the clean sand. It turned 
out to be a lovely moonlight night, and their mother 
told them a story, which there is not space here for 
me to tell, and then Marguerita and the mother 
spread blankets and pillows down, and all lay under 
the stars, without even a tent over them, and slept 
soundly. 

Marguerita had but recently gone to the mission 
school, where the kind Quakers, who had come from 
the East, taught the Indian children to read and to 
write, and to add up columns of figures, and one of 
the teachers had given Marguerita three books, and in 
them she had read all about the homes and the work 
of little white children. 

Sometimes she could not go with her sisters to 
the mission school, for they had five miles to walk, 
and the snow drifts were high, and no path lay 
through the valley. In the spring the girls had to 
wade streams and tramp through the mud to get to 
school, and often the rain and snow came into the 
school-room, and the children sat on their desks to 
keep their feet dry, and at last, one sad, sad day, the 
school closed. 


\ 
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All winter they had little or nothing to read. 
Sometimes a paper would come around some parcel, 
then Josette and Marguerita would seize it and read 
it over and over again, until it was worn out. The 
spring passed ; the summer came and went, and now 
the fall had come, and Marguerita’s father and mother 
had gone on the fall buffalo-hunt to get food for the 
winter, and had left the three girls with their grand- 
mother. 

Presently they found that their uncle Edward 
was going to the banks of the Missouri river to 
gather drift-wood to burn through the winter. The 
girls begged him to take them, and at once ran to 
their grandmother to ask if they might go. 

When they got to the river they found it frozen, 
and while their uncle gathered the wood they went 
out on the ice, and after they had gone some dis- 
tance Josette espied a little log-house on the opposite 
bank of the river, and said: 

“ How nice it would be to go over there and ask 
for a drink!” 

On and on Josette and Marguerita went until 
their feet began to get wet, for the water was creep- 
ing over the ice. 

“Perhaps it is not safe for us to go on,” said 
Josette, stopping, “ but,” she added quickly, ‘come, 
it would be a pity to give up now, we have come so 
far. We have almost reached the little house.” 

On the girls went, when suddenly—crash ! 
ice broke with both girls on it. 

They neither shrieked nor called for help. Both 
were silent, their heads only above water. They 
tried to crawl up on the ice, but each time it would 
not bear their weight, and went down with them. 
They grabbed a piece with their hands, bat it kept 
breaking off, and when they went to crawl upon it, 
it sank. All this time the girls were silent and tread- 
ing water. The Missouri is such a muddy stream 
that few people who fall in escape drowning, because 
the mud fills their clothes and drags them down. 

Finally, Josette said quickly : “‘ Marguerita, save 
yourself. You are the lightest. Roll over on the ice. 
Do not try to stand. The ice won’t hold all your 
weight on one spot.” 

Josette thought: ‘* If Marguerita were only stronger 
and older I would tell her to lie flat and hold out her 
hands to me, and I, too, might get up,” but she did 
not say it. 

Marguerita rclled over on the ice, and it bore her 
weight because it was distributed, and the whole 
pressure did not come in one place. Josette was 
thinking: “ Marguerita is so little, and if I should 
pull her in she might die. I will not ask her to help 
me. I will not let her know I think I am too heavy 
to roll over that way.” 

Marguerita did not try to stand up. She put her 
hands over the edge of the ice, lay on her stomach, 
stretched herself out her full length, and said to her 
sister: “Josette, take hold of my hands and pull 
yourself up.” How glad Josette was to hear that! 
Then she hesitated. 

“Come, Josette. If you do not take hold of my 
hands I will throw myself back in the water.” 

So Josette pulled herself up by Marguerita’s hands, 


The 
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and the girls rolled themselves over and over on the 
ice until they came to a place firm enough to bear 
them standing, then they got up and went back to 
find Rosalie. 

When the grandmother saw their wet clothes she 
scolded, but when she learned how near death they 
had been she cried. 

Amidst all this excitement she forgot to hand Jo- 
sette a letter that came from the East, and it was 
only as the girls were going to bed that night that 
she could remember it. Such a letter! It changed 
the lives of Josette and of Marguerita, and these 
young Indian girls never slept one wink that night. 

Such a wonderful letter as it was! A kind friend 
offered to send them to a school East where only 
white girls went; they were to be given an educa- 
tion; all their books and their clothes were to be 
given them ; they were not to think where a collar or 
a pocket handkerchief was to come from. Can you 
imagine the joy of those young girls? 

Away to school they went, and hard they studied. 

Marguerita has gone home to Nebraska now, and 
up on the very hill that she has slid down so often 
in the summer time, she sits demurely at her desk 
in the schoolhouse teaching Indian boys and girls. 
She visits their homes, which are in little log-huts or 
mud-houses, or tents, or sometimes frame houses of 
three rooms, and there she tries to show them how 
her white friends live. She helps care for the sick, 
she interprets what the minister says on Sunday, so 
that her people can understand, she plays the organ 
in church and leads the singing. Ob! I cannot be- 
gin to tell you what she does. 

The other day she came into her little bed-room 
at the top of the schoolhouse, and flung herself down 
on her narrow cot, and said to a young friend who 
had come out from the East to visit her: “Oh, 
Grace, sometimes it seems as though I had more 
than I could do.” Then she got up and laughed. 
“ You can’t see it, but I have an immense pack on 
my back filled with bundles.” 

Marguerita’s eyes smiled. ‘“‘O, if some one would 
help! Some bundles are ‘Sickness,’ some are ‘ Poy- 
erty,’ some are ‘Ignorance,’ some are ‘Crime,’ some 
are ‘Amusement.’ ” 

“Amusement!” cried Grace. 
mean ?” 

“Yes, amusement,” said Marguerita. “ You see 

these young girls and boys are so restless, and there 
is nothing to amuse them, nothing—no games, no 
-books—and there is absolutely nothing. How can 
they keep from going to the wild dances? You do 
not know how forlorn it is in their houses, nothing 
to read, no comforts. Their parents cannot read. All 
the time the Indians need to be learning more of the 
customs of the white people.” 

Poor Marguerita! The want of amusement was 
one of her largest bundles, but she knew complain- 
ing would not help, so she went to the agent and 
asked if he would let her use a room in an old gov- 
ernment building. When she got that she went to 
the man who kept the Indian store; he kindly 
promised her a stove and some lamps. One week 
later she burst into her room, where Grace was, and 


“What do you 





cried: ‘‘ My pack is lighter. People are taking out 
the bundles! We have our reading room!” 

“ Let us write to our friends and get them to send 
us books they have finished reading and games they 
are tired of.” 

“We shall ask them to send the books and 
games to: 

Tue Reapinc-Room, Omaua INDIAN AGENCY, 
THurston County, NEBRASKA. 


“ One person can send as little as ten cents, or as 
much as ten dollars. Some boys and girls might club 
together, and each contribute some books they have 
read and are willing to give,and the freight on a box 
of goods is not much. Some girls might contribute 
a hanging lamp, or subscribe for some illustrated pa- 
per, or send us some games. Why, if each boy anil 
girl would do just one thing for us we could have our 
room.” 

“ We will amuse them with the games. They wil! 
read the books white children read, and so learn 
bow your children live. Instead of warriors they 
will see industrious girls and boys pictured as heroes. 
They will read the illustrated papers, and see pictures 
of your towns and homes, and do you not see that a 
great influence will be exerted—that white boys and 
girls who send books, magazines, papers, games, or 
money for these Indian girls and boys, to the read- 
ing room, will help to change the ambition of the 
boys and girls, and help to educate and to civil ze 
them.” 


IF we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s working see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart! 
God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold. 

We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 


And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, “God knew the best.” 
—WM. R. Smith. 


Ir you would increase your happiness and pro- 
long your life, forget your neighbor’s faults. Forget 
the slander you have ever heard. Forget the temp- 
tations. Forget the fault-finding, and give a little 
thought to the cause which provoked it. Forget the 
peculiarities of your friends, and only remember the 
good points that make you fond of them. Forget a!| 
personal quarrels or histories that you may have 
heard by accident, and which, if repeated, woul! 
seem a thousand times worse than they are. Blot 
out as far as possible all the disagreeables of life: 
they will come, but they will only grow larger when 
you remember them, and the constant thought of 
the acts of meanness, or, worse still, malice, will 
only tend to make you more familiar with them. 
Obliterate everything disagreeable from yesterday, 
start out with a clean sheet for to-day, and write 
upon it for sweet memory’s sake only those things 
that are lovely and lovable.—Lutheran Observer. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


-Professor Edward A. Freeman, the English historian, 
died in Alcanse, Spain, on the 16th ultimo, of small-pox. 


—Verina Morton, a young colored girl, who has recently 
graduated from the Women’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia, has begun the practice of her profession in Brooklyn. 
She is said to be the first woman of her race to enter the 
ranks as an educated physician. 

—A Training Home for Women, in which laundry 
work, the care of poultry, saddling and harnessing horses, 
management of the dairy, and, in short, everything neces- 
sary to fit a woman to keep house on a small income, has 
recently been established in Surrey, England. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale has in his library, in Bos- 
ton, aseries of large baskets, filled with pamphlets, sus- 
pended from the ceiling in such a way that they can be 
readily lowered and put back by means of lines and 
pulleys. When in place they are ciassable among works 
on the higher education. 

-It is commonly supposed that there is but little bird life 
But 
A large number of families are repre- 


in the forest because so few birds are seen or heard. 
this is not the fact. 
sented, though not many songsters waste their sweetness in 
the solitude. The forest is so dense and the undergrowth so 
thick, that the smaller birds easily hide themselves from 
sight, and if they utter a beguiling note or two you will look 
for them in vain. To study them one must choose proper 
localities and wait patiently for opportunities. 
birds will be found in the thickets, another in the clearings, 
others in the evergreens and hard wood, near streams and 
on and about lakes.— Forest and Stream. 

-A son of Baron Nordenskjold will act as medical ofticer 
to an expedition conducted by Captain Grey, an old Scotch 
whaler, to explore the Antarctic regions. The prime Object 
of this undertaking is to test the truth of the reports of Sir 
James Ross as to the existence of extensive whaling grounds 


One class of 


in the Southern Seas. 

—Prof. George W. Hough, of the Dearborn Observatory of 
Northwestern University, is one of the distinguished astrono- 
mers of the day. 
to the planet Jupiter and its satellites on whose various 
phenomena he is regarded as authority. He is the author 
of works,on astronomy and meteorology, a popular writer in 
the leading scientific journals of this country and Europe, 
and said to be the inventor of “more astronomical machines 


His studies have been especially directed 


and instruments of precision than any other man now liv- 
ing.’ His meteorological instruments are used in the United 
States Signal Service.— Unity. 

Friend, that the cottage 
where George Fox was born, at Fenny Drayton, in Leices- 


We learn, says the London 


tershire, has been purchased by Americans, and is now be- 
ing packed up fora voyage across the Atlantic, to be re- 
erected in the grounds of the Chicago Exhibition. The pur- 
chasers were hoping to secure some Shakespeare relics at 
Stratford-on-Avon, but were It is said that 
the price paid for the cottage is considerably above its actual 


unsuccessful. 


value 

The ( Wilburite 
been raising a subscription on behalf of the famine-stricken 
districts in Russia, and Joel Bean purposes forwarding the 
amount through the English Committee. 


Friends at San José, California, have 


-Melbourne, Australia, to-day has a 
nearly half a million. It has as many ships in its bay as 
Hull, a better picture gallery than Birmingham, and an 
ampler water supply per head than London. Its law 
courts will compare favorably in size and splendor with 
those in Paris. Its cable-car 
San Francisco. 


population of 


system is equal to that of 


—George Cadbury, a Friend of London, offers £1,000 to 
be applied to the relief of the Russian “Stundists.”” As the 
sect is under the disfavor of the Government, and the Re- 
lief Committee has adopted the plan of not distributing its 
funds on denominational lines, the gift cannot be applied at 
present. 

—In the suburbs of Mobile, Ala., reside a num- 
ber of negroes, the descendants of and part of the 
last cargo of slaves brought into the United States in 1861. 
“They have never associated with other negroes, are but 
partially civilized, still use their native language, and are 
ruled by a queen of their own choosing. They enjoy a 
good reputation for industry and honesty, and their 
colony is one of the curiosities most eagerly viewed by 
sight-seers.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE correspondence between our State Department and 
Lord Salisbury concerning the seal fishery in Bering Sea 
has been somewhat more friendly than last week, the 
English Government showing a better disposition. The 
treaty submitting the question of our rights in Bering Sea 
to arbitrators was unanimously ratified by the United 
States Senate on the 29th ult. 


THE bill for the free coinage of silver failed to pass the 
House of Representatives last week,—a ‘‘ set back ” for its 
advocates which had not been expected. All the Republi- 
cans but 10, and about one-third of the Democrats oppose 
the measure. It could not pass the Senate, and if it did, 
would be vetoed by the President, but it was thought the 
House would pass it by a large majority. 

WALT WHITMAN, the poet, died at Camden, N. J., on 
the evening of the 26th ult. He was nearly 73 years old. 

THERE have been several recent explosions in Paris, 
causing considerable damage to some of the public build- 
ings, and the Joss of several lives. They appear to have 
been caused by anarchists, and have created general alarm, 
many visitors having left the city. 

THE steamship Fider, of the North German Lloyd line, 
which went ashore on the rocks, on the shore of the Isle of 
Wight, in the English Channel, on the night of the 31st of 
First month, was hauled off on Third-day of this week, 
the 29th ult., at high tide, and towed to Southampton for 
repairs. Her captain had remained with her, expressing 
confidence that she would be floated. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The semi-annual meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union will be held at West Chester, Pa., on Sev- 
enth-day, Fourth month 16th, to convene at 10a.m. All 
friends of First-day School work are earnestly invited to 
be present. E. J. DURNALL, - : 

Mary L. Yarnatt, | “lerks. 

*.° A religious meeting will be held at “ Friends’ Home 
for Children,” 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, First- 
day, Fourth month 3, 1892, at 3 p. m. 

Ministering Friends are expected and are cordially in- 
vited. All persons interested in the Home are desired to 
be with us on this occasion. 

On behalf of committee. 

S. T. RoGgers EAVENSON, M. D. 

*,* A regular meeting of the Young Temperance Work- 
ers of West Philadelphia, will be held at the meeting- 
house, 35th St. and Lancaster Ave., on Fourth-day, Fourth 
month 6, 1892, at 8 p.m. We will have a debate anda 
dialogue by the children. All are cordially invited. 

*,* The united evening meeting in Philadelphia is held 
at 4th and Green streets during Fourth month, at 74 0’clock’ 
All are urged to attend them. 





*,* First-day School Unions in Fourth month occur as | 
follows : | 
9. 

16. 


Salem, N. J. 
Concord, Pa. 
Abington, Pa. 
Western, Pa. 
Bucks, Pa. 


23. 

30. 

*,* Circular meetings in Fourth month will occur as 
follows : 

3. Unity street, Frankford, 3 p. m. 

Providence, Pa., 3. p. m. 

17. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 

*.* The next meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Mickleton,on the second Seventh-day of 
the Fourth month, the 9th inst., at 10 o’clock a. m. All those 
who are interested are invited to attend. The following 
questions are given out for consideration : 

1. What methods can we adopt to have the Principles of 
Friends better understood ? 

2. Is the study of contemporaneous history necessary toa 
correct understanding of Bible history ? 

RICHMAN COLES, | (4,44. 
RACHEL LIVEZEY, | - 

*,* Engagements during Fourth month at Park avenue 
meeting-house, Baltimore : 

8. Illustrated lecture, Dr. Benjamin Sharp, of Phila- 
delphia, “A Summer in Greenland,” for the benefit of Chil- 
dren’s Fresh Air Fund and Friends’ Free Kindergarten, 
Aisquith street. 

15. Literary and Social Circle. 

29. Literary and Social Circle. 

*,* The last meeting this season of Friends’ Charity 
Fuel Association will be held Seventh-day evening, Fourth 
month 2, at 8 o’clock, in the Parlor at Race St. Full at- 
tendance of members invited. Wm. HEAcOCK, Clerk. 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 
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*,* Quarterly meetings in Fourth month occur as fol- 
lows: 
19. 
21. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
mete 


30. 


Western, London Grove, Pa. 

Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 

Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, Lincoln, Neb. 
Concord, Wilmington, Del. 

Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 

Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


*,* The monthly meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the parlor, 15th and Race streets, on 
Second-day evening, Fourth month 11, 1892. All inter- 


ested in the work of the Association are invited to attend 


| 
} 
| 


the meeting. 
*.* A circular meeting will be held at Providence, Pa., 
on First-day afternoon, Fourth month 3, at 3 o’clock p. m. 
ANNA M. HARVEY. 


*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet at Race street meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 9, 1892, at 11 a. m. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, | (y¢r4. 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, a 


.* In order that Friends from a distance and those 
from within the limits of our own Yearly Meeting may 
find suitable accommodations at the approaching annual 
session, it is desired that all Friends who can accommodate 
such gratuitously,give timely information to the committee, 
likewise such as can furnish board, and the terms for same. 

Address : Chas. E. Thomas, 1841 N. 12th St.; George 
Watson, 723 N. 8th St.; Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain St ; 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th St.; Mark Bauer; Wm. W. 
Birdsall, 152 N. 15th St.; Sarah L. Haines, 1573 Marshall 
St.; Emmeline L. Moore,1114 Mt. Vernon St. ; orat Friends 
Book Association, 1500 Race St. 
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——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


STREETS. 


| sively to 


—— les Cone 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
aes of goods. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ° - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L, AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


For Sale at Swarthmore, Pa. 
A modern 12-room, stone house, on coruer lot, 100x190 feet ; 
excellent location. 
Also a number of building lots, six or eight minutes’ walk 
from Station. For particulars apply to C E. OGDEN, Room 714 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut streets 


Q tmcet SEMI-ANNUAL 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, (KANSAS,) 
REAL ESTATE BONDS. 


Long experience in loaning funds in South- 
eastern Kansas. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY COMPANY. 


WRITE TO BANK OF 
H. R. CROWELL, 


Columbus, Kansas. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. | 


Capital Paid in, . $2,049,550.00 


Surplus, 


Offers at par and interest its 


PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


secured by first mept¢o7os held_in trust hy the Union Trust Com- 


pany of New York Maria P Blackburn nd sur- 
plus of the Equite ns $200, 
$300, $500, $1,000. : 1203 Boltcn St ~~! 
Debentures obtain 
AMPLE FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 
PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY. 


Chas. Benj. Wilkinson, Vice-Pres. 


800,000.00 | 
| WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


6 PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES | 
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KANSAS MORTGAGES 


In arrears for interest, I am in a position to investigate, 
pay taxes, and acquire title. The general reaction in the West 
will enable those who take the lands to rent or sell to a profit. 


Phiadelphia Office, Texas Loan Agency. 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


- MERCHANTS?’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R Gill 
Thos. A.Gum mey, 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 
oO a 
/o 


MORTGAGES 
(12% 


8. Davis \ 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 





AND 


DEBENTURES 


GUARANTEED 
CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


PAYING 


- QF 
$15,535,027.00, 

realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 
We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 

The investments we now have are as secure as any we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York. 
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